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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLISHING AND 
BOOKSELLING. 

**In these days, ten ordinary histories of kings 
and courtiers were well exchanged against the tenth 

rt of one good History of Booksellers.”—Carlyle, 

eview of Boswell’s * Johnson,’ Fraser's Magazine, 
No. 28 (*‘ Essays,’ People’s Edition, vol. iv. p. 84). 

In the following contribution towards the 
Bibliography of Publishing and Bookselling, 
mainly referring to Great Britain and the 
United States of America, it has been my 
intention to enumerate those books, &c., that 
deal solely or mainly with the subjects of pub- 
lishing and bookselling, and not to include 
works on literary history or memoirs. The 
three principal exceptions are also the three 
greatest works of their kind in the language 
—Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ Lockhart’s ‘Scott,’ and 
Trevelyan’s ‘ Macaulay.’ 

In each of these such a considerable space 
is occupied by the transactions with, or rela- 
tions between, authors and publishers, that 
they may fairly claim a place in any list of 
books dealing with the Sitar of what Tal- 
fourd calls *‘the Great Trade.”* There is, 
however, hardly any work of literary bio- 
graphy, from Gibbon’s ‘ Autobiography’ to 


* * Final Memorials of Charles Lamb’ (new edit., 
1850), p. 179. 


‘The Life of Mrs. Oliphant,’ that will not 

a material bearing on the subject of pub- 

ishers and publishing. 

The largest collection of books devoted to 
the subjects of book-producing and book- 
selling in all its many branches will be 
found in the library of the Bérsenverein der 
Deutschen Buchhandler at Leipzig. The 
catalogue of this library is in 2 vols. (Vol. L., 
1885; Vol. IL, 1902), and contains several 
thousands of titles of works in all languages. 
I am considerably indebted to this catalogue, 
although I had nearly finished my list before 
I had the opportunity of consulting it. 

Works on printing and the production of 
books are only noted when they contain 
matter bearing incidentally on publishing 
or bookselling. Works on copyright, book- 
collecting, and the sport of -bention 
are not included systematically. 

Works dealing with the freedom of the press, 
actions for libel, or prosecutions for pub- 
lishing blasphemous or seditious books are 
not systematically included. They form a 
very large section in the Leipzig catalogue. 

A ‘Bibliography of Journalism and its 
History,’ by Mr. D. Williams, will be found 
in Mitchell’s ‘ Press Directory’ for 1903. 

The ‘D.N.B. is cited, as it contains much 
material, with references to authorities, 
under the names of booksellers and pub- 
lishers who are not the subject of separate 
volumes. A list of these names may perhaps 
one day be compiled. With three exceptions, 
other biographical dictionaries are not noted. 
Ackermann, Edward.—A Bookseller by Choice. 

(The Bookseller and Newsman.) September, 
1899, New York. 

Aldine Magazine, The, 1838. 

William West (g.v.) contributed a series of articles on old 
booksellers. 

Allen, C. E.— Publishers’ Accounts, including a 
Consideration of Copyright. 8vo, London, 1897. 

Almon, John, 1737-1805.—Memoirs of John Almon, 
Bookseller, of Piccadilly. 8vo, London, 1790. 

Famous as John Wilkes's publisher. 

Ames, Joseph, 1689-1758.—Typographical Antiqui- 
ties, being an Historical Account of Printing in 
England, Memoirs of the Ancient Printers, and 
a Register of Books printed by them from 1471 
to 1600. 4to, London, 1749. 

See Lowndes. 
Amory, Thomas, 1691 ?-1788.—Life of John Buncle, 
Amery was 0 — in London and Dublin. ‘ John 

Buncle’ contains fragments of autobiography, a character 

of Edmund Curll, &c. 

Andrews, W. L.—The Old_ Booksellers of New 
York (John Bradburn, Joseph Sabin, William 
Gowans). 

See the Publishers’ Weekly (New York), vol. xlix. No. 16; 

vol. xlviii. No. 20; vol. xlvii. No. 15, 

Annuals. 

See ‘The Annuals of Former Days’ in the Bookseller, 

29 November and 24 December, 1858. 
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Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography. 

vols., New York, 1887-9. 

Arber, Edward.—List of London Publishers, 1553- 
1640. Svo, London, 1889. 

And see ‘ Catalogues’ and ‘ Stationers’ Company.’ 
Archeologia, vol. xxix. p. 101.—Copies of Original 

Papers illustrative of the Management of Litera- 
ture by Printers and Stationers in the Middle 
of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Communi- 
cated by (Sir) Henry Ellis. 4to, London, 1834. 

Atheneum, The, published weekly, 1829— 

See throughout for obituary notices, e. 

Author, The, published monthly, 1890— 

Authors and Publishers...... a Description of Pub- 
lishing Methods and Arrangements. Fourth 
Edition. New York, 1855. 

Bagster.—A Century of Publishing: a Chat with 
Mr. Robert Bagster. With Illustrations and 
3 Portraits.—St. James’s Budget, 27 April, 1894. 

Bagster, The, Publishing House: Centenary 
of the Bagster Publishing House, established 
19 April, 1794. Crown S8vo, London, 1894. 

Ballantyne, House of. 

Sce Lockhart’s ‘ Scott,’ passim. 

A Refutation of the Misstatements and 
Calumnies contained in Mr. Lockhart’s Life of 
Sir Walter Scott respecting the Messrs. (James 
and John) Ballantyne. By the Trustees and 
Son of the late James Ballantyne. 8vo, London, 
1838. 

The Ballantyne Humbug Handled. By John 
Gibson Lockhart. Svo, Edinburgh, 1839. 

Reply to Mr. Lockhart’s Pamphlet entitled 
*The Ballantyne Humbug Handled.’ By the 
Authors of ‘ A Refutation of the Misstatements 
and Calumnies,’ &c. Svo, London, 1839. 

“Mr. J. H. Rutherford, bookseller of Kelso, who died in 
November, 1903, aged eighty-four, made a special study 
of the Lockbart-Ballantyne controversy. I have often 
wished that he had published his conclusions.”—' Rambling 
Remarks,’ by W. Robertson Nicoll, British Weekly, 5 Nov., 
1903, 

And see s.n. Fearman (W.). 

History of the Ballantyne Press. 4to, Edin- 
burgh, 1871. 

Bentley, House of.—Some Leaves from the Past. 
Swept together by R. B. With 11 Portraits 
and other Illustrations. S8vo, privately printed, 
1896. 

With references to original authorities. 

Richard Bentley and Son. By Ernest Ches- 
neau. Reprinted from ‘ Le Livre’ of October, 
1885. With some additional Notes. With 3 
Illustrations. Privately printed, royal 8vo, 


1886. 
Richard Bentley, 1794-1871.—The Bookseller 
(p. 811), 1871. 
Bent’s Literary Advertiser, 1802-60. 
See throughout for obituary notices, &c. 

Berjeau, Jean Philibert.—The Book-worm: a Lite- 
rary and Bibliographical Review. 5  vols., 
London, 1866-71. 

Besant, Sir Walter.—The Pen and the Book. 8vo, 
London, 1899. 

Literary Handmaid of the Church (the 
S.P.C.K.). Crown S8vo, London, 1890. 
And see the volumes of the AutAor, 1890— 


Bibliographer, The, a Journal of Book-lore. Edited | 


by Henry B. Wheatley. 5 vols., London, 
1882-4. 
See Indexes throughout. 


Bibliographica. 3 vols. 4to, London, 1895-7. 

An Elizabethan Bookseller (Edward Blount, 
1564-2). By Sidney Lee. Vol. i. p. 474. 

Two References to the English Book-trade, 
circa 1525. Vol. i. p. 252. 

The Booksellers at the Sign of the Trinity, 
By E. Gordon Duff. Vol. i. p. 93, p. 175. 

English Book-sales, 1676-1680. By A. W. 
Pollard. Vol. i. p. 373. 

The Long Shop in the Poultry. By H. J. 
Plomer. Vol. ii. p. 61. 

The LEarly Italian Book-trade. By R. 
Garnett. Vol. iii. p. 29. 


Bibliophobia: Remarks on the Present Languid 
and Depressed State of Literature and the 
Book-trade. In a letter addressed to the author 
of the ‘ Bibliomania.’ By Mercurius Rusticus, 
With Notes by Cato Parvus. London, 1832. 


(Bigg, James.)—The Bookselling System, a letter to 
Lord Campbell respecting the late inquiry into 
the regulations of the Booksellers’ Association 
in reference to the causes which led to its 
dissolution...... and the consequences to authors 
likely to result from unrestricted competition 
in the sale of new works. By a Retired Book- 
seller. Westminster, 1852. 


Bingley, William, 1738-1799. — A Sketch of W. 
ingley, Bookseller. With Portrait and a Pro- 
spectus of his Proposed Reprint of Nos. 1-46 
of the ‘North Briton.’ London, 1793. 
The New Plain Dealer; or, Will Freeman’s 
Budget, 1791-94. 
Contains autobiographical details. 

Black, Adam, 1784-1874.—Memoirs of Adam Black. 
Edited by Alexander Nicolson, LL.D. With 
Portrait. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Edin- 
burgh, 1885. 


Blackie, W. G.—Origin and Progress of the Firm of 
Blackie & Son, 1809-1874. Svo, London, 1897. 


Blackwood, House of.— Annals of a Publishing 
ouse: William Blackwood and his Sons, 
their Magazine and Friends. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
With 4 Portraits. Vols. and II. 8vo, Edin- 
burgh, 1897. 

Vol. III. John Blackwood. By his Daughter, 
Mrs. Gerald Porter. With 2 Portraits. Svo, 
Edinburgh, 1898. 

The Bookseller, 26 June, 27 August, 26 Sep- 
tember, 1860. 

The Critic, 7 July, 1860, and five successive 
weeks—a series of articles by F. Espinasse. 

The Bookman, special article, with portraits, 
&ce. November, 1901. 

Blackwood’s Magazine.—A Letter to Mr. 
John Murray, occasioned by his having under- 
taken the publication in London of ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine.’ 1818. 

Correspondence on the Subject of ‘ Black- 
wood's ? 1818. 

Bohn, Henry George, 1796-1884.—Times, 25 August, 
1884; Atheneum, 30 August, 1884; Bookseller, 
September, 1884; Bibliographer, October, 1884. 

Book Auctioneers. 

See the Bookseller, 8 April, 1902; and Lawler’s ‘ Book 

Auctions,’ forward. 

Book, The, of English Trades: the Bookbinder, 
the Bookseller, the Printer, &c. New Edition, 


with 500 Questions for Students, 12mo, London, 
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Bookkeeping, A Manual of, for Booksellers, Pub- 
lishers, and Stationers, on the principle of 
Single, converted periodically into Double 
Entry. By a Bookseller. 8vo, London, 1850. 

Book-lore : a Magazine devoted to Old-Time Litera- 
ture. 4 vols., London, 1884-6. 

See Indexes throughout. 

‘Bookman,’ The, Directory of Booksellers, Pub- 
lishers, and Authors. 4to, London, 1893. 

Book-Prices Current. Being a Record of the Prices 
at which Books have been sold at Auction, the 
Titles and Descriptions in Full, the Names of 
the Purchasers, Xc. Vols, I. to XVII. 8vo, 
London, 1887-1903. 

Index to the First Ten Volumes of Book- 
Prices Current (1887-1896). Constituting a 
Reference List of Subjects and, incidentally, a 
Key to Anonymous and Pseudonymous Litera- 
ture. Svo, London, 1897. 

Bookseller, The, 1858— 

See throughout for obituary notices, &e. Mr. Whitaker, 
the editor ot the Bookseller, has an extensive collection of 
letters, cuttings, extracts from catalogues, &c., relating to 
the trade of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries. 

Booksellers’ Association. 1852. 

See Publishers’ Circular, 15 April and 1 June, 1852; also 
sn, J. W. Parker and John Chapman, 


Bookselling.—The Government Bookselling Ques- 


tion. Memorial to the Chancellor of the 
on......with Correspondence and 
Remarks. Svo, London, 1853. 


On the Publication of School -books by 
Government at the Public Expense: a Corre- 
spondence with Lord John Russell. 8vo, 


London, 1851. 

Bookselling Question, The - Underselling] : 
ndon, 1852. 

Con- 


Additional Letters. Svo, 

Book-trade Association (Baltimore, U.S.). 
stitution and By-Laws. 1l6mo, Baltimore, U.S. 
(1874.) 

Boston.—Early Boston (U.S.) Booksellers, 1642-1711 
(Club of Odd Volumes). 8vo, Boston (U.S.), 1900. 


Boswell, James, 1740-95. —The Life of Samuel John- 

son, LL.D. 
See throughout. 

Bouchot, Henry.—The Book: its Printers, Illus- 
trators, and Binders, from Gutenberg to the 
Present Time. With a Treatise on the Art of 
collecting and describing Early Printed Books, 
and a Latin-English and English-Latin Topo- 
graphical Index of the Earliest Printing Presses. 
Containing 172 Facsimiles of Early Typography, 
Book Illustrations, Printers’ Marks, Bindings, 
numerous Borders, Initials, Head and Tail 
Pieces, and a Frontispiece. Royal 8vo, London, 
1890. 


Bowes, Robert.—Biographical Notes on the Printers 
qeousd in Cambridge. A Reprint from the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society’s Communications, 
Vol. V. No. 4. (Privately printed.) Cambridge, 
1886. 

3ritton, John, 1771-1857.—The Rights of Literature ; 
or,an Enquiry into the Policy and Justice of 
the Claims of certain Public Libraries on all the 
Publishers and Authors of the United Kingdom, 
for Eleven Copies, on the Best Paper, of every 
New Production. Svo, London, 1814. 

This protest largely contributed to the reduction of the 

number of copies demanded to six (‘ D.N.B.’). 


Brotherhead, W.—Forty Years among the Book- 
sellers of Philadelphia. 8vo, Philadelphia, 1891. 
Brown, Horatio R. F., 1854-1903.—The Venetian 
Printing Press: an Historical Study. 4to, 
London, 1891. 
Contains several chapters on the book-trade of Venice, the 
laws of copyright, &c., during the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries. 
Wm. H. Peer, 
(T’o be continued. ) 


THE TRELAWNY BALLAD. 

THE origin of this ballad has recently 
formed a subject of discussion in the 7'imes. 
The point at issue was whether the ballad 
was altogether Hawker’s, or whether he 
worked on some traditional verses. Several 
years agol gave a summary in these columns 
of the question as it steod at the date of 
writing (7" S. x. 264), but as the corre- 
spondents of the 7'imes had evidently not 
consulted ‘ N. & Q.,’ and some information of 
considerable value has since been brought to 
notice, I will, at the risk of repetition, ask 
the Editor’s permission to place on record 
the indisputable facts of the case, so far as 
they are known at present. 

he poem made its first appearance in the 
Royal Devonport Telegraph and Plymouth 
Chronicle for 2 September, 1826, and was 
headed, “ Ballad written at the time one of 
the Trelawny family was committed to the 
Tower, in the time of James II. The circum- 
stances described in it are historically true.” 
Although the ballad was printedanonymously, 
the name of the writer was ascertained by 
the distinguished Cornish antiquary Mr. 
Davies Gilbert, P.R.S., and bein reatly 
struck with the verses, he suitor off some 
fifty copies, in broadside form, at his private 
ress at Eastbourne. Very few of these 
roadsides seem to have survived, but from 
one in | possession I transcribe the follow- 
ing heading, with all its eccentricities of 

punctuation, &c. :— 

SHALL TRELAWNY Dik! 

“The Strong Sensation excited throughout Eng- 
land, by that decisive act of Bigotry Tyranny and 
Imprudence on the part: of King James the second, 
by which he committed the Seven Bishops to the 
Tower was in no district more manifestly displayed 
than in Cornwall; notwithstanding the part taken 
by that county in the preceding Civil War. This was 
probably, in a great degree occasioned by sympathy 
with a most respected Cornish Gentleman, then 
Bishop of Bristol; as appears from the following 
Song, restored sateeniond ond improved by Robert 
Stephens [sic] Hawker Esq. of Whitstone. This 
Song is said to have resounded in every House, in 
every High Way, and in every Street.” 

Mr. Gilbert also communicated the ballad 
to the Gentleman's Magazine for November, 
1827, vol. xcvii. p. 409, where it was published 
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anonymously and attracted the notice of Sir 
Walter Scott. In 1838 Mr. Gilbert reprinted 
it in his ‘Parochial History of Cornwall,’ 
from which an extract containing the verses 
was given in Chambers’s ‘Book of Days,’ 
1864, vol. i. p. 747. 

In 1832 Mr. Hawker, who had been ordained 
in 1829, published a small volume of poems 
called \ ms of the Western Shore,’ in 
which he inserted the ballad under the title 
of ‘The Song of the Western Men,’ and pub- 
licly avowed himself to be the author. Mr. 
Hawker’s explanation was as follows :— 

“With the exception of the chorus contained in 
the last two lines, this song was written by me in 
the year 1825...... I publish it here merely to state 
that it was an early composition of my own. The 
two lines above mentioned formed, I believe, the 
burthen of the old song, and are all that I can 
recover. 

The song was subsequently published in 
‘Ecclesia,’ and other collections of Mr. 
Hawker’s poems. In ‘Cornish Ballads,’ 1869, 
the explanation was considerably amplified, 
and ran as follows :— 

** Note. —With the exception of the choral lines : 

And shall Trelawny die? 

Here 's twenty thousand Cornishmen 

Will know the reason why ! 
which have been, ever since the imprisonment by 
James the Second of the seven Bishops (one of them 
Sir Jonathan Trelawny), a popular proverb through- 
out Cornwall, the whole of this song was composed 
by me in the year 1825. I wrote it under a stag- 
horned oak in Sir Bevile’s walk in Stowe Wood. 
It was sent by me anonymously to a Plymouth 
E yer, and there it attracted the notice of Mr. Davies 
tilbert, who reprinted it at his private press at 
East Bourne, under the avowed impression that 
it was the original ballad. It had the good fortune 
to win the eulogy of Sir Walter Scott, who also 
deemed it to be the ancient song. It was praised 
under the same pene by Lord Macaulay and by 
Mr. Dickens, who inserted it at first as of genuine | 
antiquity in his Household Words, but who after- | 
wards acknowledged its actual paternity in the | 
same publication.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Hawker’s memory 
failed him in one or two unimportant par- 
ticulars, but the main fact, namely, that 
the ballad was his own composition, with 
the exception of the refrain, was, one 
would have thought, established beyond 
further dispute. There were, however, 
“doubting Thomases” who still called for 
the production of the ancient refrain. But 
the honesty and veracity of Hawker were 
conclusively proved by Mr. John Latimer,* 
who, in a letter to the Atheneum of 21 Novem- 
ber, 1891, quoted a contribution to the Bristol 


* Since this note was written literature has had 
to lament the loss of Mr. Latimer, who died on 
4 January. 


Journal of 21 July, 1772, entitled “ Extract 
of a Letter from a Gentleman at Savanna la 
Mar to his friend at Kingston, Monday, 
April 27,” describing the reception of the 
Governor, Sir William Trelawny, when on 
tour through Jamaica. The relevant passage 
is as follows :— 

“About a century and a half ago, upon some 
particular State commotions, one of Sir William’s 
ancestors was, on wrong suspicions of the Govern- 
ment, sent to the Tower of London, and it was 
declared in Cornwall that he was to suffer death, 
The great attachment of the people in general of 
that county was then, as now, so affectionately 
strong to the ancient family of Trelawny Castle 
{near West Looe] that the me of the county 
| got the following lines published in several places 
| at London; viz. :— 

And must Trelawny die? 

And shall Trelawny die? 

We’ve thirty thousand Cornish Boys 

Will know the reason why! 

West Looe, &c. 
This and some other circumstances so intimidated 
| at that time some of the greatest peomenes then 
at the helm of our national affairs that Sir William 

Trelawny’s ancestor was soon set at liberty, and soon 
after arrived at Trelawny Castle amidst the joyous 


| acclamations of thousands. 


Mr. Latimer gave good reasons for think- 
| ing that the lines referred to John ‘Trelawny, 
who was ordered by the House of Commons 
to be imprisoned in the Tower on 13 May, 
1627, and was released about six weeks later. 
Granting this to be the case, we may suppose 
the lines lingered in the memory of the 
peasantry, and were revived when the Bishop 
of Bristol was sent to the Tower sixty years 
afterwards. John Trelawny, who was created 
a baronet in 1628, was the grandfather of the 
bishop, Sir Jonathan Trelawny, who in his 
turn was the great-uncle of Sir William 
Trelawny, the Govener of Jamaica. The 
lines probably survived as a family tradi- 
tion, and in this manner came to the ears 
of the writer in the Bristol Journal. The 
main point, of course, is that the existence 
of a traditional refrain, which was still 
popular in 1772, is fully established, and 
that no reason whatever remains for casting 
any doubt upon the truth of the statements 
refixed by Hawker to the current versions 
of the ballad. W. F. Pripeaux. 


IrIsH-PRINTED Prays.—In the Joly collec- 
tion in the National Library here I find a 
copy of a ballad opera called ‘Calista,’ by 
“Mr. Gay,” printed in Dublin in 1731, as 
intended for the theatres in London, but 
seemingly not acted. According to the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ Gay, 
towards the close of 1731, had “a sort of 


E 


Or 
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scheme to raise his finances by doing some- 
thing for the stage,” a possible allusion to 
‘Calista’; but as nothing is known regard- 
ing the piece the ascription is probably 
erroneous. The Dublin booksellers of the 
first half of the eighteenth century frequently 
resorted to mean devices to further sales, and 
occasionally tacked on the name of a popular 
author to a play about whose ownership 
there was any doubt. 

In the library of Trinity College I find a 
Dublin copy (printed in 1734) of James 
Miller’s comedy ‘ The Mother-in-Law ; or, the 
Doctor the Disease,’ which is ascribed on 
the title-page to “H. Fielding, Gent.” 

In Trinity College there is also a copy of 
an anonymous comedy in two acts, printed 
in Dublin for Thomas Wilkinson, as acted 
at Smock Alley, without date, called ‘ The 
She Gallant; or, Square Toes Outwitted.’ 
The cast says “Delamour by the author,” 
showing that the play was written by an 
actor. The ‘New Theatrical Dictionary’ 
(London, 1792) gives the Dublin printed date 
as 1767. In the Trinity College Catalogue 
‘The She Gallant’ is entered as the work of 
O'Keeffe, and it is probably identical with 
the play spoken of in the record of O'Keeffe 
in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ as the five-act (?) 
comedy of ‘The Gallant.’ But if, according 
to the account, the play was produced in 
Dublin when the author was fifteen, the 
year of performance would be 1762. 

As I cannot find that Garrick’s entertain- 
ment of ‘The Jubilee,’ originally performed 
at Drury Lane in 1769, was ever printed in 
England, it may possibly be worthy of note 
that under the title ‘The Jubilee in Honour 
of Shakespeare’ the piece was acted at 
Waterford in 1773, and printed there in that 
rear. A copy of this is in the Joly collection 
in the National Library. At Waterford the 

rt of the Irishman, originally played by 

foody, was taken by Brownlow Forde, an 

pray my and a scion of the Fordes of 

comnty own. W. J. LAWRENCE. 
ublin, 


Tue Fortune THEATRE IN 1649. — In 
vol. A 21 of the Informations to the Com- 
mittee for the Advance of Money, on p. 281, 
is the information of Theodore Allen, “ that 
Thomas Allein and Raph Allein, Master and 
Warden of Godsguift Colledge in Dulwich, 
in the County of Surrey, are Delinquents,” 
a that they did certain improper things ; 
also 

“4. that wheras the Fortune Playhouse, being a 
demeane of the said Colledge, & in lease to one 
Lisle for the payment of 120" per annum to the said 
Colledge, he, the said Mr. Lisle, desired (in regard 


the State hath poohieied stage playing) that he 
might conuert ‘he said playhouse to some other 
vse, whereby he might raise ‘he Rent due for the 
same; but they refused to suffer him so to doe, but 
will haue their Rent paid still in the nature of 
a Playhowse; which strange aversions to Ordi- 
nances* of Parliament, & equity, hathft caused 
tedious & costly suites, to ‘he much} impoverishing 
of the said Colledg, & (without some present 
remedy) to itts vtter vndoing.” 
F. J. FuRNIvALL. 


Curious Inscrrption.— My venerable father 
has recently called my attention to a flat 
stone lying close to Bowdon Parish Church in 
Cheshire, which is curious because it contains 
an inscription in which the carver has con- 
stantly mistaken A for E and E£ for a. This 
is the more remarkable as the error is only 
to be found in the part of the inscription 
that relates to one of the people interred 
beneath the stone: in the case of the other 
two names the spelling is correct. The part 
of the inscription referred to is as follows :— 

HARA RASTATH 

THA BODY OF IENA 
HOVLT THA WIFA OF 
DEVID HOVLT OF 
TIMPARLAY MESON 
WHO DAPERTAD THIS 
LIFA THA 17™ DEY OF 
FAB ANNO 1703. 

No mention is made of this inscription in 
Ormerod’s great work on Cheshire. 

. P. ARMSTRONG. 


Purtiev: Bow-RAKE: Buck -teap.—In 
1882 (6 §S. v. 209) an inquiry was made 
whether the manorial custom which allowed 
the lord certain rights for a prescribed dis- 
tance beyond his boundary was still oT 
recognized. As no reply appeared, the fol- 
lowing particulars may find a place. 

In the parish of Duffield, Derbyshire, is 
an estate called Shottle Park, which was 
formerly part of the great forest or chase 
called Duffield Frith. It was disparked, 
however, and converted into farms before 
1600. Adjoining to Shottle Park is an estate 
called Wallstone (within the manor of Alder- 
wasley and Ashleyhay), which had belonged 
to a family named Cockeram from the time 
of Charles I. In some of the fields which 
adjoin the fence — Watt Carr, Bakehouse 
Close, and the Three-Nooked Close—stood 
many very large and ancient timber trees. 
The Duke of Devonshire claimed that he was 
entitled to a purlieu or border of seven yards 


* Printed “ proceedings, contrary to the” in the 
Rolls Calendar, pt. ii. p. 11 
Printed “have.” 

Left out in the print. 
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from the park-pale, and in May, 1791, his 
agents entered into Mr. Wm. Cockeram’s 
land and marked eight trees, within that 
space, for falling. Thereupon Cockeram 
employed six men to cut down and remove 
the trees. The Duke then entered an action 
for trespass, which was tried at the Derby- 
shire summer assizes in August, 1792. I have 
seen the brief for the defendants, but not the 
report of the trial. There is a note, how- 
ever, by one of the legal gentlemen that Mr. 
Wm. Cockeram lost his case through his own 
admissions on the trial. 

In Thomas Gill’s ‘ Vallis Eboracensis,’ 1852, 
p. 358, we read, under the head of ‘ Sessay’:— 

** Formerly, some five or six hundred acres of the 
parish, lying towards Brafferton, constituted an 
ancient park; but, about 120 years ago, the deer 
were removed to Cowick, and the park converted 
into farms. The park-farm, however, retains to 
this day one memento of the purposes to which it 
was originally devoted, in the continuance of its 
encircling belt, the bow-rake. This bow-rake, or 
bow-range, seems to have conferred on the owner 
of the park, by an old feudal law, a right of soil, to 
the extent of a bow-shot, beyond the limits of his 
own manor. 

In 1866, when there was a commission for 
the enclosure of Selstone Common (co. Notts), 
the agents of the Duke of Portland, lord of 
the manor of Kirkby, proposed to claim a 
similar “buck-leap” in respect of the park, 
but I do not know the result. 

It seems most unreasonable that a privi- 
lege which only existed for the sake of game 
should extend to the cutting down of trees 
where there is not, and has not been for 
centuries, any game. See the article ‘ Pur- 
lieu’ in the Law Dictionaries of Cowel and 
Jacob. 

I cannot find “bow-rake” and “buck-leap” 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ There are a few notes on 
this privilege, under the head ‘ Deer-leap,’ in 
2" S. iii. 47, 99, 137, 195; 3™ S. xii. 196. 

W. C. B. 

Hatiey’s Comet.—A picture of a portion 
of the Bayeux Tapestry showing the comet 
of Halley in 1066 is given in ‘A Handbook of 
Descriptive and Practical Astronomy,’ by 
George F. Chambers, i. 438 (Oxford, 1889). 

“La reine Victoria porte dans sa couronne un 
fleuron tiré de la queue de cette cométe qui a eu 
la plus grande influence sur la victoire d’Hastings.” 
—‘Astronomie Populaire,’ by Camille Flammarion, 
609 (Paris, 1890). 

In 9" §. xii. 125 I repeated an announce- 
ment that the Russion Astronomical Society 
had undertaken a calculation “ with a view 
to predicting the exact date of the next 
return” of Halley’s comet. A private advice 
subsequently reaching me voices the opinion 


that “malheureusement la tache entreprise 
ne puisse pas étre accomplie” by that body. 

Will your astronomical readers kindly 
make additions to the list of authorities 
following, bearing upon the 1910 return of 
Halley’s comet? 

Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires des Séances de 
Lr Académie des Sciences, pp. 706, 766, 825 (Paris, 
1864). 

Nature, xi. 286-7, 11 February, 1875. 

The Journal of the British Astronomical Associa- 
tion, xii. 134, 175, 288 (London, 1902). 

Evcene F. McPiKe. 

Chicago, U.S. 


Oucrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Frencu MINIATURE PaIntEer. — Will 


| reader kindly tell me if there was a Frenc 


miniature ee at the end of the eighteenth 
century whose Christian name or surname 
commenced with Vig? 

Evetyn WELLINGTON. 

Wonston, Micheldever. 

any reader can 
help me to a collation of the first edition of 
Crabbe’s ‘The Candidate,’ 1780, or aid me in 
the search for the juvenile poems mentioned 
at the foot of p. 22, vol. i. of the ‘ Life and 
Poems,’ 1834, 1 should be very glad if he 
would write to me at the University Press, 
Cambridge. A. R. WALLER. 


Rosert Caressy.—Had Robert Catesby 
(of Gunpowder Plot fame) any descendants ? 
Was all his property, including that of his 
family, confiscated by order of the Crown? 
Of what did the property consist? How can 
I best find out the above? I shall be glad 
if correspondents will send their replies to 
me addressed care of Beardmore & Co., 58 and 
81, Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 

JAMES CATESBY. 


Roman Lanx.—Where is the Roman lanx 
found in 1864 at Welney, in Norfolk, and 
exhibited by Mr. Albert Goodman to the 
Society of Antiquaries on 13 January, 1870? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


RoMAN AND Carist1An CrronoLocy.—In 
chap. ix. of the third book of his essays 
Montaigne gave a copy of the document 
making him a Roman citizen, and it bears 
the following date: ‘ Anno ab urbe condita 


| 
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2331, post Christum natum 1581.” This 
makes the first year of our era to correspond 
with the 750th of the Roman ; but according 
to what appears to be the received view, 
A.D. 1=A.U.c. 754. How is the discrepancy 
accounted for ? C. I. 

[Discussed at great length 6 S. ix., x., xi., xii., 
under birth of Jesus Christ. ] 

“Fipe, SED cur vipE.”—In the early part 
of the seventeenth century this was one of 
the favourite mottoes engraved upon swords 
and rapiers. It occurs, for instance, upon 
four specimens in the Wallace collection, 
Nos. 160, 344, 500. and 1,046 in the ‘ Cata- 
logue’ by Mr. G. F. Laking, F.S.A., 1901. I 
have seen a deed, dated in 1655, bearing the 
heraldic seal of Thomas Beaumont, of Whitley 
Hall, co. York, who afterwards became Sir 
Thomas Beaumont. Under the shield appears 
this same motto, FIDE SED CvI vipE. Did the 
Beaumont family adopt it? and if so, when? 

W. C. B. 


Howarp AND Drypen Famities.—Charles 
Dryden, son of the poet John Dryden by 
his wife Lady Elizabeth (Howard), daughter 
of Henry, Earl of Berkshire, was Chamber- 
lain of the Household in 1694 to Pope Inno- 
cent XII. He is said to have taken with 
him to Rome a history of the families of 
Howard and Dryden, written in Latin by 
his father, Glorious John, which was lodged 
at the Vatican. Is there any record of this 
document, and is it still in existence? In 
1799 Lady Dryden, the great-great-niece of 
the poet, wrote, “If Rome were not now 
in the hands of French robbers, who, it is 
feared, have destroyed or carried away all 
the manuscripts in the Vatican, I should 
have endeavoured to procure thence a copy 
of this paper.” P. D. M. 


Eprrara on Str Seymour.—There is 
a monument in Bitton Church to Sir John 
Seymour, 1663. The inscription, being only 
ponte is almost obliterated. It is printed 

y Rudder, not very correctly. After four- 
teen lines of Latin poetry it concludes thus : 
“Age peripatetite Dum intuearis cineres 
defuncti mort...... en Sacel...... brevi fortassis 
tux.” I should feel much obliged to any 
one who can suggest the missing words. 

Henry N. ELLAcoMBE. 

Bitton. 


Risa Rasditvu.—A recent writer in the 
Standard, referring to the adventures of 
the Panjab hero Raja Rasalu, remarks that 
the ‘‘ tale of RasAlu is believed to have been 
brought to England by pilgrims returning 
from the Holy Land, and [that] it was the 
subject of a popular chapbook well thumbed 


| by rustics in the reign of Queen Anne.” Can 
|any one say what medieval version of this 
legend and what chapbook this writer refers 
to? CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


Hartitey.—Can any of your 
readers inform me whether the William 
Hartley of Hartley, Greens & Co., known as 
the Leeds Pottery Company, is the same 
William Hartley who was High Sheriff of 
York in 1810, or whether they were related 
to one another ? A. H. ARKtE. 


“Down, LITTLE FLUTTERER!”—Can any 
reader inform me in what work (I think of 
Dickens) any character, speaking of his heart, 
says, “Down, little flutterer!” or words to 
that effect ? or is the saying merely a music- 
hall catch phrase ? C. A. NEWMAN. 


THomeson OF Bovucuton, co. Kent. — I 
shall feel greatly obliged for any information 
relating to the family of Thompson, resident 
at Boughton, in Kent, early in the eighteenth 
century. They bore for arms Per pale or and 
argent, an eagle displayed gules. 

FLorence N. Cocksurn. 

Joun Lewis, Porrrair PAINTER AND 
Scenic Artist.—No account of this man is 
to be found in any of the dictionaries of art 
or of general biography. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century he was for a time 
scenic artist at Smock Alley Theatre in 
Dublin, and, according to Alicia Lefanu, 
decorated the coved ceiling of the salon in 
Sheridan's country seat at Quilca, co. Cavan, 
with classical figures. This must have been 
done after Sheridan’s marriage in 1747. 
Miller scraped two portraits in mezzotint 
after Lewis: one in 1754 of John Sowdon, 
the Smock Alley player, and another in 1756 
of Henry Brooke, the dramatist. Are the 
original paintings extant? When did Lewis 
first go to Ireland, and where was he pre- 
viously? W. J. LAWRENCE. 

15, Kildare Street, Dublin. 


Henrietta Marta Gorpon SMyrTutes. — 
Where can I find an account of this lady, 
who produced over a score of novels between 
1835 and 1880? Allibone says she was the 
daughter of Edward Lesmoin (Lesmoir ?) 
Gordon, and wife of the Rev. William Yorick 
Smythies. J. M. B. 

[She died 15 August, 1883.] 


FisHERMEN IN British WatTERs.— 
Lorenzo Sabine, in his 1853 classical mono- 
graph on ‘The Principal Fisheries of the 
American Seas,’ states that James I. com- 

lled the Dutch to pay an annual tribute 
for permission or liberty to fish for herrings 
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on his coasts. I shall be grateful for in- 
formation as to the amount thus obtained, and 
also for further references as to the history 
of the Dutch fisheries generally, as I am 
collecting materials for a work on this sub- 
ject. In my notes I find that in 1610, as 
upwards of 60,000 Dutchmen depended on 
the herring fisheries along the coasts of 
Great Britain, James I. appears then to have 
restored fishing privileges to the Dutch. If 
this be true, what amount, if any, was 
exacted from the Dutch ? 

According to a Dutch account, in 1636 
Charles I. compelled the Dutch fishermen to 

ay 20,000 florins as licence money to fish in 

ritish waters. On the other hand, Charles I. 
is stated by Sabine to have increased his 
military navy solely to drive the Dutch 
fishermen from Britain’s “ four-narrow-seas” 
—as our coastal waters were then termed— 
and to have compelled the Dutch to pay 
150,000 “dollars.” How much did these 
sums represent in our present English 
money? As Lorenzo Sabine’s work is a 
series of historical reports printed for the 
United States Treasury of the period (1853), 
I am anxious to learn if this interesting in- 
structive book is historically trustworthy. 
Generally, these rich and rare data are much 
esteemed in official United States circles. 
However, I have detected several slight 
errors, which may be only printers’ mistakes 
overlooked in the correction of proofs before 
publishing. 

J. Lawrence-Hamitton, M.R.C.S. 
30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 


Batrome.—In the South Tawton Church- 
wardens’ Accounts for 1586-7 is the item, 
“Pd John Batrome for the pulpitt xvis.” ; 
and again, “ P’d Willy Bourne for Batrome’s 
breakfast and his mens when he came to view 
the place for the pulpett, ijs.” There is, I am 
told, a local tradition that this pulpit, which 
is still in situ, and the panels of which are in- 
laid in wood of ornamental grain with figures 
of the four Evangelists, was the work of some 
destitute foreigners who had been ship- 
wrecked on the shores of Devon. The date 
forbids the suggestion that they were sur- 
vivors of the Armada, though ioe may be 
some confusion of reminiscence. Can any of 
your readers tell me of what nationality is 
the name Batrome, and whether it is known 
in connexion with any other examples of 
carved or inlaid woodwork in England or 
abroad ? Erne, 


Appison’s Daucutrer. — In the memoirs 


Countess Dowager of Warwick, nothing is 
said of her, which I thought strange for a 
lady born in so high a position ; but I find 
this in the obituary of the Monthly Magazine, 
March, 1797 :— 

** At her house at Bilton, near Rugby, Miss Char- 
lotte Addison, only daughter of the celebrated 
Mr. Addison by the Countess Dowager of Warwick, 
She had in her possession several portraits of her 
father and his friends, and his library and manu- 
scripts.” 

And in the next number :— 

**The late Miss Addison, whose death we noticed 
in our last, inherited her father’s memory, but none 
of the discriminating powers of his intellect. With 
great retentive faculties of memory, she was in 
other respects a perfect imbecile ; she could repeat 
the whole of her father’s works, but was incapable 
of speaking or writing an intelligible sentence.’ 

Is this true? and are there now any repre- 
sentatives of the Addison family ? 

G. T. SHERBORN. 

Twickenham. 

MEDALS “AU PIED DE SANGLIER.”—These 
curiosities have been lately mentioned in 
L’Intermédiaire. They are, if I may so put 
it, ham-sha ~ and the projectin 
limb is said to represent the foot of a wil 
boar. The heads of Augustus and Agrippa 
are on the obverse, while the reverse is 
occupied by a palm-tree and a crocodile. 
But twelve genuine examples are known, and 
the British Museum is the fortunate possessor 
of one of them. M. Goudard of Nimes has 
written of these medals, but his pamphlets 
are now out of print, and as the source of 
information in Z’J/ntermédiaire would seem to 
be staunched, I hope the correspondents of 
‘N. & Q. will, of their charity, communicate 
any knowledge they may possess concerning 
the history and object of these strange pro- 
ductions. I believe there is a folk-tale at 
Nimes to account for the crocodile and the 

Im-tree. Can anybody repeat it for our 
benefit ? SwITHIN. 


“Commission."—Is there any precedent 
for a member of Parliament convening a 
“ commission ” to take evidence upon a ublic 

uestion? I have always unders that 
the word “commission” was only used when 
appointment was made by the Crown. 
Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may be 
able to inform me if it has been used previous 
to the congress of gentlemen now convened 
by Mr. Chamberlain. N. 8. 8. 


“P. P., or THE Partsu.”—What is 
alluded to in ‘Sartor Resartus’ by “P. P. 


that I have read of Addison, beyond the 
bare mention that he left a daughter by the | 


Clerk of the Parish” (chap. ii. bk. i)? There 
is the same allusion, I fancy, in ‘ Middle- 
march.’ C A. Newman. 
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Beplies, 
COMBER FAMILY. 
(10% §. i. 47.) 

I am in possession of two MS. volumes 
relating to this family. They are entitled 
“A Sketch of the Life and a Selection from 
the Poetry of Thomas Comber, LL.D., Rector 
of Buckworth and Morbourne, in the County 
of Huntingdon, collected by his Son Thomas 
Comber, A.B., late Vicar of Creech St. Michael, 
in the County of Somerset, and now Rector 
of Oswaldkirk, in the North Riding of the 
County of York.” The sketch is very com- 

lete, and pee gives a history of the 
amily for three or four generations. 

Thomas Comber, the object of the sketch, 
was the son of Thomas Comber, D.D., some- 
time Dean of Durham, by Alice his wife, 
eldest daughter of Robert Thornton, of East 
Newton, and was born 16 June, 1722 ; educated 
at Jesus College, Cambridge, where he was 
entered 31 July, 1741; and died 9 April, 
1778. In 1747 he published his work entitled 
‘An Attempt to shew the Evidence of 
Christianity equal to a Strict Metaphysical 
Demonstration,’ a third edition of which 
appeared the following year ; in which year 
also appeared his work entitled ‘The Heathen 
Rejection of Christianity in the First Ages 
Considered’ (London, 8vo). Six other works 
of this Thomas Comber are enumerated by 
Watt. The author had a critical knowledge 
of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, 
and Italian, and his unpublished works, 
which are numerous, bespeak a man of learn- 
ing and judgment. He was intimate with and 
corresponded much with both the celebrated 
Bishop Warburton and the historian Dr. 
Robertson. I see no account of this Dr. Com- 
ber in the ‘D.N.B.’ Possibly the volumes 
mentioned above are those inquired for in 
1887 (7 §. iii. 515), but, though I cannot 
remember when they were acquired, I 
ae think it must have been before that 

ate. 

It may be mentioned that in 1799 Thomas 
Comber, the son of the above-named Thomas 
Comber, and great-grandson of the Dean of 
Durham, published the ‘Memories of the 
Life and Writings of Thomas Comber, D.D., 
sometime Dean of Durham, in which is 
introduced a Candid View of the Several 
Works of Dr. Comber, as well printed as 
MS.; also a Fair Account of his Literary 
Correspondence’ (London, 8vo). This may 
possibly contain some account of the famil 
generally. W. A. Coprncer. 

Kersal Cell, Manchester. 


y | index to which in t i Museu 
the only copy extant, Axe Yard is distinctly 
| marked in the parish of St. Mary Axe (f. 91). 


Sr. Mary Axe: Sr. MIcHAEL LE QUERNE 
(9% S. x. 425; xi. 110, 231; xii. 170, 253, 351, 
507).—With regard to the question upon 
which I find myself at variance with Cox. 
PrIpEAUX, the position, I think, is this— 
that, as he does not deny my hypotheses toto 
ceelo, he may be said to admit tacitly their 
potentiality ; while my standpoint is that of 
probability based upon certain circumstantial 
evidence, which cannot be ignored, and 
which I have set forth at 9 S. xii. 170. 
Cou. PrIipEAUX says, however, that I have 
up to the present “failed to prove that any 
London church has derived its designation 
from a house-sign.” As regards reducing the 
matter to demonstration, that is so, I admit ; 
but, on the other hand, my notes were so far 
from “ not advancing facts in support of the 
probability,” that they really were full of 
such facts—facts which, in so far as they 
= presumptive proof, must be reckoned 
with. 

But I will now endeavour to show that the 
church of St. Mary Axe did, after all, derive 
its designation from an inn with the sign 
of an axe, and not, as Cor. PripEaux has 
ingeniously suggested, from a small stream 
known by that name. And if I can do so 
it is not, I think, overleaping the bounds 
of probability to suppose that the other 
churches to which f have alluded were 
similarly distinguished. If Cot. Pripgaux 
could refer one to a document relating to 
St. Michael le Querne—an early document 
preferably—in which that church is styled 
“St. Michael-in-the-Corn-market,” one would 
of course have to relinquish the belief that 
“Quern” can have but one meaning—that of 
a hand-mill—and that it can no more be 
deemed equivalent to “ corn-market” (malgré 
Stow) than “St. Nicholas-in-the-Flesh” could 
pass for “St. Nicholas-in-the-Flesh-Shambles.” 
And also one would have to abandon the 
belief that “Querne” alludes to the sign of 
either a miller or a baker to which the whole 
of the immediate neighbourhood resorted 
with grist, as was customary when querns 
were by no means common. 

It may also be noted, perhaps, that many 
well-known landmarks—like the Maypole ; 
the ‘**Man on Horseback,” as the statue of 
Charles I. at Charing Cross was called ; 
Cheapside Cross, &c.—served the purposes 
of a signboard. Hence we have St. Andrew 
Undershaft, from the shaft or maypole under 
whose shadow the church stood. But as to 
St. Mary Axe, in Ogilby’s great map, the 

he ritish Museum is 
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Now the existence of an “Axe Yard” cer- 
tainly indicates a yard to which had formerly 
been attached an inn with the sign of an 
axe. “The incongruity could never have 
occurred to Cunningham of associating what 
was presumably the symbol of one saint—to 
wit, St. Ursula—with the name of another ; 
more appropriate, rather, would be some 
emblem of St. Helen, to the prioress and 
convent of whom, in Bishopsgate, the church 
of St. Mary Axe belonged until the priory’s 
dissolution. There was also an Ax Alley 
in Leadenhall Street in 1732 (see a scarce 
volume, ‘New Remarks of London, collected 
by the Company of Parish Clerks,’ of that 
year, p. 77); and Hughson in his ‘ History of 
London’ (vol. ii. p. 163) says that “St. Mary 

xe was so called from its situation opposite 
the Axe Inn.” Whether the site of St. Mary 
Axe Church can be identified by comparing 
it with that of Axe Yard in Ogilby’s map 
I cannot at present say, but St. Mary’s, 
says Hughson, “stood on the West side of 
St. Mary’s Street, now St. Mary Axe.” 

There is also a description, in Taylor’s 
* Carriers’ Cosmographie,’ 1637, of the “ Axe,” 
in St. Mary Axe. This description, however, 
I do not quite understand, and perhaps Cot 
Pripeavux could kindly explain the difficulty, 
for the Water-poet has two allusions to the 
inn as follows :— 

** The Carriers of Coventry doe lodge at the signe 
of the Axe in St. Mary Axe, in Aldermanbury” 
(italics mine). 

Again :— 

“The Carriers of Derby and other parts of Derby- 
shire doe lodge at the Axe in St. Mary Axe, neere 
Aldermanbury.” 

I confess I do not understand this descrip- 
tion by Taylor; for, as City distances go, 
Aldermanbury is far distant from St. Mary 
Axe. The “Axe” Inn in Aldermanlury is 
given in both Ogilby’s and Rocque’s maps, 
the latter dated 1746 

Finally, in the Exhibition Catalogue de- 
scribing the Gardner collection of views, 

rints, &c., relating to the topography of 

ondon, Westminster, and Southwark, which 
were exhibited at the Guildhall in, I think, 
1872, are items relating to two exterior views 
by Richardson, in water colour, of the “Golden 
Axe” in St. Mary Axe, as it appeared in 1855. 

The question, of course, is then, Did the 
church derive its designation from the inn, 
or did the inn acquire its sign from its 
pay to the church? The probabilities, 

will be so bold as to aver, are all in favour 
of hypothesis the first. 


J. Hotpen MacMIcHAekt. 
161, Hammersmith Road. 


ts Pronunciation (9 8. xii. 
366, 497).—It may serve to throw some light 
upon this point to know that in the entries 
of admissions into this Inn, where the name 
appears under date 27 February, 1574/5, it is 
written “ Walter Rawley”; and as there is 
abundant evidence to show that these entries 
were in most cases, if not all, taken down 
from word of mouth, and written by the 
entering scribe phonetically, it may, I think, 
be taken as certain that that spellin 
represents the name as the owner pronounc 
it, and there seems no good reason for 
supposing that the sounds of those syllables 
were not the same then as now. Just below 
Sir Walter’s entry in the register comes the 
name of one Thomas Cockes, who is described 
as of “ Beamondes,” Herts (meaning ‘‘ Beau- 
monts” in that county), a clear indication 
that the clerk was writing from sound, as 
above stated. Joun HvTcHINSON. 

Middle Temple Library. 


‘The Diary of John Manningham,’ 1602-3, 
gee by the Camden Society in 1858, 
1as on p. 109 the following entry, which 1 
think ought to be held conclusive as to the 
contemporary pronunciation :— 

30 Dec. 1602. Sir Wa. Rawley made this rime 
upon the name of a gallant, one Mr. Noel: 

The word of deniall, and the letter of fifty, 
Makes the gent. name that will never be thrifty. 
(Noe. L.) 
and Noel's answere, 
The foe to the stommacke, and the word of disgrace, 
Shewes the gent. name with the bold face. 
(Raw. Ly.)” 
AVERN PARDOE. 
Ontario Legislative Library. 


Mary, Queen or Scors (9 S. xii. 148, 196, 
238; 10 S. i. 36).—Perhaps it may not 
uninteresting to mention that “the queen’s 
letter to the Scottish Estates announcing her 
marriage with the Dolphin, June 26, 1558,” 
commences, ‘** Marie, be the grace of God 
Quene of Scottis and Dolphines of Viennois 
to the nobillitie and rest of the estaites o 
our realme”; and the queen's proclamation 
of 5 May, 1568, with “ Mary, be the Grace of 
God Quene of Scottis.” Vide pp. 493, 512 
of ‘Mary, Queen of Scots,’ by David Hay 
Fleming (Hodder & Stoughton, 1897). 

In the ‘ Family Records of the Bruces and 
Cumyns,’ by M. E. Cumming Bruce (Black- 
an & Sons, 1870), it is recorded at 
p. 566 :—- 

‘‘Nine commissioners were sent from Scotland 
—— to pass into the realme of France as represent- 
ing the three Estates, and there to contract the 
marriage of the most excellent Princess Marie, 
Queen of Scotland, our sovereign, with Francis, 
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Dolphin _and eldest son and apparent heir to 
Henry, King of France.” 

“On the twentieth day of April, 1558, the 
Jfiancailles of the young Prince Francis and Marie, 
Queen-Heritrix of Scotland, took place.” 

With regard to Mr. Peacnry’s question, 
I may inform him that only the spelling 
“Stewart,” and not “Stuart,” is mentioned 
in M. E. Cumming Bruce’s learned work. 

Henry Geratp Hore. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


TIDESWELL AND TipEsLow (9 §. xii. 341, 
517; 10 §. i. 52).—Is it not a mistake to 
attempt to explain these names without 
having any regard to Anglo-Saxon grammar ? 

The A.-S. for “intermittent well” might 
have been tid-well, i.e., tide-well ; but it could 
not possibly have been tides-well! We never 
say tide’s waiter, but only tide-waiter. Con- 
sequently, 7'des is the genitive case of a 
man’s name. We are told that it is the 
genitive “of Tid, or whatever the right form 
of the personal name may have been.” Well, 
the right form was 7%di in early spelling, 
snd 7'de in later spelling. The gen. of Zidi 
or Tide was Tides, just as the gen. of Jni or 
Ine (in Latin po Ina) was Ines. For 
the gen. form Jnes, see ‘ A.-S. Chron., an. 718. 
Mr. Searle’s ‘Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum’ 
gives two examples of Z%di. Besides this, 
Tid- was very common as a first element in 
names, as in Tid-beald, Tid-beorht, Tid-burh, 
Tid-cume, Tid-frith, &e. And 7'%da (occurring 
six times) was the form of a pet-name ; only 
the gen. case was 7'idan. It is surely obvious 
that Tides-welle can only mean “ Tidi’s well” ; 
and Tides-low, A.-S. 7%des-hléw, can only 
mean “Tidi’s burial-mound.” It is ew | 
while to add that A.-S. tid, time, is feminine, 
with the genitive tide ! 

At the last reference we are told that low 
is “ the well-known word for a hill or mound, 
having nothing to do witha burial.” Why 
has it ‘“‘nothing to do with” it? If your 
correspondent will only take the trouble to 
look it out in an A.-S. dictionary or in 
*H.E.D.,’ he will find that /ow is applied 
both to a natural hill and to an artificial 
tumulus. Why are these hardy statements 
made? ow, as a funeral mound, occurs in 
* Beowulf.’ The name 7%di occurs in the ‘ Liber 
Vite’ of Durham, and again in Beda, but not 
later. So the mound may be as old as the 
eighth century, or even earlier. The O.N. 
villr is not represented in English by -well, 
but by -wall. Water W. SKEaT. 


There is one difficulty about Dr. Brusu- 
FIELD’s suggestion that Tideswell means the 
Well of the Tide, namely, that it does not 
account for the s. His etymology might have 


passed if the name had come down to us in 
the form Zidewell. Dr. Brusnrrecp forget 
that the old English word for tide wa 
feminine. ComEsTOR OXONIENSIS. 


It is certain that Tideswell has nothing to 
do with “an ebbing and flowing well,” and 
the sooner Dr. Brusurietp abandons this 
popular fancy the better. If the word meant 
what he says it means, it would have been 
written 7iduuelle, not T'idesuuelle, in Domes- 
day Book, and Tidewell at the present time. 
The prefix both in Tideswell and Tideslow is 
the genitive case of a personal name. 

Finding himself in a difficulty about Tides- 
low, which, as he sees, has no connexion with 
“an ebbing and flowing well,” Dr. Brusu- 
FIELD invokes a list of tombs in Bateman’s 
‘Ten Years’ Diggings.’ “It is doubtful,” he 
says, ‘‘ whether this list contains a single 
example of the name of a prehistoric indi- 
vidual.” The list, however, includes, among 
others, the following lows :— 


Bottes-low Ravens-low 


Browns-low Rains-low 
Culverds-low Swains-low 
Dars-low Swans-low 
Hawkes-low Taylors-low 
Herns-low Thirkell-low 
Kens-low Tids-low 
Ladmans-low Totmans-low 
Larks-low Wars-low 
Pars-low Yarns-low. 


It is possible that every one of the twenty 
tomb-names which I have cited from the list 
in question contains a personal name ; it is 
certain that some of them do so. For instance, 
Totmans -low contains the A.-S. personal 
name Tatmonn or Tatmon, which occurs 
three times in the Durham ‘Liber Vite.’ 
Ladmans-low also contains a personal name, 
and it is just possible that it is identical in 
meaning with A.-S. /aédmann, guide, leader. 
The modern form, however, of that word 
should be lodeman. Nevertheless, we have 
Stan-low, for Stone-low, in the district. The 
prefix in Hawkes-low is the personal name 
which is familiar to us in Old Norse as 
Hauk-r ; and Ravens-low contains the A.-S. 
name Rafan, O.N. Hrafn, which also occurs 
in the ‘Liber Vite.’ Swains-low, and pos- 
sibly also Swans-low, is the tomb of Swegn, 
O.N. Sveinn—a very frequent name of a 
man. In Culverds-low it is probable that 
we have to do with a name which ended in 
-heard, as did many A.-S. personal names. 
In Thirkel-low we may have the well-known 
O.N. masculine name Thorkell. I have not 
found Tid in the ‘Liber Vite,’ but it may 
occur elsewhere. Tida and Tidi, however, 
are there, and also the following names in 
which Tid- occurs as a compound: Tidcume, 
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Tidhild, Tidburg, Tidreda, Tidhere, Tiduald, 
Tidbald, Tiduulf, Tidberct, Tidhelm. 

Many other English /ows have preserved 
the names of persons buried in them, as, for 
instance, Hounslow. At the second reference 
W. C. B. pointed to Tinsley, near Sheffield, 
which, he says, was Tanslaw in 1633. I find 
that it was Tynneslow in 1451. I believe it 
is in Domesday Book, but I have not been 
able to refer. The Bosworth-Toller ‘ A.-S. Dic- 
tionary’ mentions local names compounded 
with Alew, hliw, as “Cwiechelmes hlew ” 
(“Cwicchelm’s low”). In Thorpe’s ‘ Diplo- 
matarium’ we have Oswaldeslaw, Oswald’s 
tomb, and Wulfereslaw, Wulfhere’s tomb. 
These two last-named /ows seem to have 
been used as moot-hills. There is a barrow 
at Bolsterstone, near Sheffield, called Walders- 
low, meaning Waldhere’s tomb. We know 
much about the urns, weapons, jewels, and 
other contents of our English prehistoric 
sepulchres. But due attention has not been 
given to the personal names which, in so 
many cases, yet cling to these ancient 
memorials. It is something to know that a 
man of note called Tid gave bis name to 
Tideswell, and that he received the lasting 
honour of mound-burial on a hill which over- 
looks that town. 

The suffix -well, or -wall, seems in many 
cases, as here, to be the O.N. véll-r, dat. vell-z, 
a field or paddock. I have already referred 
to New Wall Nook, and I might have men- 
tioned Swinden Walls, between Sheffield and 
Penistone. Tideswell is written Tiddeswall 
and Tidswale in a Derbyshire Poll-Book of 
1734, and the neighbouring Bradwell occurs 
in that book as Bradwall and Bradall. On 
Speed’s map, 1610, I find Tiddeswall and 
Bradwall. In 1758 some fields at Heeley, 
near Sheffield, are described as “Semary 
(alias St. Mary) Walls,” and they also seem 
to have been known as Malkin Crofts. Here, 
then, wall=O.N. vill-r. I often go to Tides- 
well and Bradwell, but I have not yet seen, 
or heard of, either the “ebbing and flowing 
well” or the salt well. Davies, in his ‘ Histori- 
cal, &c., View of Derbyshire,’ 1811, p. 653, says 
that Tideswell *‘is supposed to have received 
its name from an ebbing and flowing well, 
situated in a field near the town, but which 
has now ceased to flow for more than a 
century.” What proof is there that it ever 
did flow? Davies say that “the ebbing and 
flowing well, the last of the Wonders of the 
Peak, is about a mile and [a] half from 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, on the road to Tideswell. 
It is situated in Barmoor Clough” (p. 712). 
Barmoor Clough is six miles from Tideswell, 
The story about the tides of an ebbing well 


appears to have been invented by Charles 
Cotton, for he, in his ‘Wonders of the Peake,’ 
1681, mentions “ Weeding-wall or Tydes-well, 
the third Wonder,” and asks this question :— 
For me, who worst can speculate, what hope 
To find the secret cause of these strange fides, 
Which an impenetrable mountain hides ?* 


S. O. Appy. 


‘Oxrorp University CALENDAR’ (10% §, 
i. 47).—The list of heads of colleges and halls 
appears for the last time in the ‘Calendar’ 
for 1862. To the ‘Calendar’ for 1863 is 
prefixed the following note :— 

“The Class Lists and other historical matter 
which purchasers of the ‘Oxford University 
Calendar’ will miss in the ‘Calendar’ for 1863 are 
now printed in a separate volume called ‘The 
Oxford Year- Book,’ together with a full Index of 


Names. 
G. F. R. B. 


In the ‘Oxford Historical Register, 1220- 
1900,’ the lists of colleges with their heads 
from the foundations are duly given. I 
understand that from the latter date the 
‘Historical Register’ as a separate a 
tion has been discontinued, and that the 
record of distinctions for the future is con- 
tained, year by year, in the annual ‘ Calendar.’ 
It is to be hoped that all heads of houses 
after 1900 are, with their dates of office, 
included. A. R. Baytey. 


(OLp OxontAn also thanked for reply. ] 


“ Meynes” anp “Rurtnes” §. i. 49).— 
River-names are old, and the origins of them 
are mostly unknown. In my opinion, it is 
quite unsafe to mix them up with modern 
words. 

As to meyne, I know nothing at present. 
As to the Somersetshire rhine, I am quite 
clear that the less we muddle it up with the 
river Rhine, the better. Neither is it Dutch. 
It is just provincial English, and duly 
explained in the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ 
under the correct spelling rean. The extract 
given says: “The wide open drains are all 
written rhine and pronounced reen.” Rhine 
is an absurd misspelling invented by some 
very learned man to whom English was 
“all Greek” ; and he misspelt it accordingly. 
If English were really studied for its own 
sake, it would not be mixed up with Greek 
and Dutch. Water W. SKEAT. 


“ CHAPERONED BY HER FATHER” (9" §S. xii. 
245, 370, 431; 10 S. i. 54).—There can surely 
be no objection to the use of chaperon if 
it be remembered that the French seldom, 
if ever, use the word in the English sense. 


* Ed. 1699, pp. 24, 27. 
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They do indeed so use the word chaperonner, 
but Littré gives no such meaning to the 
word chaperon. 

I have often wondered why morale, in the 

hrase “the morale of the army,” is written 
in italics, as if it were French. Asa matter 
of fact, there is no such word in French; 
but there is a word le moral, which means 
morality. Again, we often see in English 

ks “une guerre 4 l’outrance,” which is 

not French at all. We write éperqne as if it 
were a French word, which it is not; and 
others might be added. We have surely the | 
right to annex any words we choose from | 
any language, and to attach any sense to 
such words as we may find convenient ; but 
why should we not recognize the words as 
frankly English ? H. A. Srrone. 

University, Liverpool. 


I have to thank Smrpricisstmvus for his 
further instructive comments under this 
head. The rivulet of judgment meanders 
pleasantly from its original fount. This was 
merely an inquiry on my part as to the 
correctness, or otherwise, of a phrase con- 
necting the male with duties hitherto only 
associated with the fair sex. After careful 
search amongst recognized authorities 1 was 
glad to discover that my notion as to the 
inaccuracy of the expression was generally 
confirmed. Lest I should stumble more 
seriously, I will not again venture into the 
perilous paths of a discussion anent chaperone, 
chaperon, or escort. have said my say ; 
abler pens than mine must finally settle that 
question—if they can. 

Srmpcicissrmus asks if I would ‘‘ taboo the 
use of the word author as applied to a lady.” 
To this I am_bold enough to reply that 
assuredly I would. Authoress is, in my humble 
view, so welcome and certain a guide to 
identification that it should by no means be 
allowed to drop out of service. 

Ceci, CLARKE. 


West-Country Farr §. i. 48).—Among 
the records of the Exeter Corporation are 
letters patent concerning Exeter Fair in the | 
fourteenth year of Henry IV. (1412) and in | 
1610 (see Votes and Gleanings in Devon and 
Cornwall, ed. by W. Cotton, F.S.A., and 
James Dallas, F.L.S., 15 Jan. and 15 Aug., 
1889, pp. 10 and 124); also Archeologia, 
vol. i. pp. 190-203; the Western Antiquary, 
vol. i. March, 1881, to March, 1882, pp. 102-3, 
129, 140; Doidge’s ‘ Western Counties | 
Annual’; Cooke’s ‘Topographical Survey’ ; 
Hugh Carew’s ‘Survey of Cornwall,’ 1811 ; 
‘An Account of all the Fairs in England | 
and Wales,’ by Wm. Owen, London, 1756, | 


12mo; ‘A Manuell of the Chronicles of 
Englande, from the Creacion of the Worlde 
to the Yere of our Lorde 1565,’ abridged and 
collected by Richard Grafton, London, 1565, 
with index and a list of the principal fairs ; 
and Walford’s ‘ Fairs Past a Present,’ 1883, 
pp. 24, 35, 66, &c. In the Hvenimg Post of 
8 Feb. (? 1721), No. 1956, is the following 
announcement :— 

‘* Whereas K. James I. by his Letters Patent, did 
rant to Sir Francis Lacon, Knt., and his Heirs 
or ever, the Privilege of holding Three Fairs 
Yearly in the Town of Cleobury alias Cleobury 


| Mortimer in the County of Salop: These are to 


give Notice, that William Lacon Childe, Esq., 


| designs to hold Three Fairs in the said Town 
| Yearly, for the Sale of all Manner of Cattle, Goods, 


and Merchandize, on the Days following, viz., on 
the 2lst of April, on Trinity-Eve, and on the 16th of 
October. The First Fair to be held on the 21st of 
April next, and that Care will be taken to provide 
proper Accommodations for such as shall resort 
thereto.” 

A long account of fairs will also be found 
in Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities, revised by 
Sir Henry Ellis ( Bohn, vol. ii.). 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAkL. 


Capt. DEATH (10 §. i. 48).—He commanded 
the Terrible, a London privateer, and was 
killed in action with the Vengeance, a 
privateer of St. Malo, on or about 28 Dec., 
1756. F. F. L. will find an account of the 
action, which seems to have been a gallant 
affair, in Beatson’s ‘Naval and Military 
Memoirs,’ vol. i. pp. 524-5. J. K. L. 

(The Rev. J. Pickrorp refers also to the edition 
of Hume and Smollett by the Rev. T. 8. Hughes; 
Mr. G. T. SHerporn to Tindal s continuation o 
Rapin; and Mr. J. B. WAtNewriGut to Smollett, 
book iii. ch. viii. § 28, and Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. xxvii. p. 90.) 


Hoscosiin’s Craws (9 §. xii. 189, 333).— 
Kinouchi Shigeakira’s ‘ Unkonshi,’ written 
in the eighteenth century, describes and 
figures what is called by the Japanese 
“Tengu-no-Tsume,” or Tengu’s claw, which is 
the fossilized tooth of extinct sharks. It is 
reputed to have the power of repulsing evil 
spirits and curing demoniacal possession. 
the Tengu is a wood-goblin of Japanese 


| popular mythology, and is represented now 


with prominent nose, now with bird’s bill, 

as well as bird’s wings, strongly recalling the 

classical Harpy. UMAGUSU MINAKATA. 
Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


“ CoLLECTIONER ” (10 S. i. 28).—This word 
cannot be attributed only to East Anglia. 


'A contributor long ago (2™ S. x. 28) re- 


quired similar information, and gave two 
instanoes of its use from the church register 


of Great Hampden, Bucks, in which “this 


] 

be 

| 
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word is often used,” more particularly in the | having lively motion was 


case of burials :— 
1741-42, Jan’ 23". Sarah Etherop, a Collectioner, 


8. I. Jan. 30, 1904. 


“ 


a grigg,” and 
tadpoles were included in the list. Alon 
the roads after a shower of rain appea 


“1762, July 20. Jno. Apsalon of y* psh of | lively insects, which were known as “ fish- 


Hitchenden, Collectioner.” 

In the reply given at p. 98 it is explained 
that it applies to a person permanently in 
receipt of arochial relief. Many legacies 
have been loft to the poor not taking col- 
lection. 

I cannot find the word in any of the many 
dictionaries to which I have referred. 

EverarD Home CoLEeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

See under ‘Collection’ in ‘ N.E.D, 

W. C. B. 


“As merry AS Grices” (9 S. xii. 506; 
10 §. i. 36).—The following quotation from 
a poet and accurate observer of nature may 
be of interest :— 

All about the fields you caught 
His weary daylong chirping, like the dry 
High-elbowed grigs that leap in summer grass. 
Tennyson, ‘ The Brook.’ 
HIPPOCLIDEs. 


If it is remembered that “grigs” are grass- 
hoppers the explanation is simple ane 


Dr. Brewer (‘Phrase and Fable’) explains 
this proverb :-- 

“A grig is the sand-eel, and a cricket. There 
was also a class of vagabond dancers and tumblers 
who visited ale-houses so called..... Many think the 
expression should be ‘ Merry as a Greek.’” 
Halliwell (‘ Dict. of Archaic Words’) is very 
decided in stating that grig is a corruption 
of Greek. Ricwarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


Dickens uses this expression in ‘The Old 
Curiosity Shop,’ ch. 1. In alluding to the 
company of rats Quilp says: “I shall be as 
merry as a grig among these gentry.” 


flies,’ and these *‘ danced like griggs” in the 
| sun as long as the lanes remained wet. 
| Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Grammar: NINE Parts or Speecn (9 §, 
xii. 504).—Between fifty and sixty years ago 
‘these lines were current at a school in 
| Nottingham, and that they were of Trans- 
atlantic origin was never so much as hinted. 
Is there a Board-School child in these days 
that would venture to call a, an, and the 
“articles Sr. SwITHIN, 


The rimes sent you by Mr. CoLemMan 
I learned when I was eight years old, 
‘and attending Mrs. Attwood’s school at 
Fairfield, Croydon, in 1865. I think they 
were printed in our grammar, but I forget 
what particular book this was. 

Joun Hopson MatTTuews. 

Monmouth. 


Vero at Exections S. xii. 89, 
174, 396).—The Roman correspondent of the 
Tablet, in the issue of that paper dated 
9 January, says that, out of the twenty-one 
cardinals in Curia, eighteen recently met as 
|the official councillors of the Pope, and 
| decided (1) that the veto is abusive in its 
origin, and (2) that it has never become a 
“consuetudinary right.” In connexion with 
the second point they referred to the election 
of 1555, when Cardinal Caraffa was elected in 
1 of the veto of Charles V. They con- 
uded by recommending the Pope to render 
the veto impossible in future by inflicting 
| excommunication on any one bearing a veto 
to a Conclave from any civil authority. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


FieLtp-NAMES, West Happon, co. Nortu- 


s 
c 


Tem Bar January is an article on) apron (10 i. 46).—The field-names of 
iomas Hearne, the antiquary. The writer, | West Haddon which Mr. Joun T. Pace has 


E. Hearne | contributed are of much interest. I send 
in his Diary states “that the phrase “as| notes on a few of them; they must be 


merry as a grig’ should perhaps be ‘as merry | 


as a Greek Joun T. PaGe. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


known it used except by myself. It is 
indicative of merry dispositions and lively 
antics. “ We were all as merry as griggs.” 
Gnats dancing in the sun were “as merry as 
griggs,” and so were “ cheese-jumpers ” said 
to as they moved and jumped on the 


regarded as suggestions only, not as positive 
statemeats of opinion. wee names depend 


'on local circumstances which a stranger to 
The saying was in constant use when I] 
was a lad in Derbyshire, but here I have not | with. 


the neighbourhood can by no means grapple 
it should be borne in mind that when 
similar names occur in far separated places 
it by no means foilows they have been alike 
in origin. 
Several of the names in Mr. Pace’s list seem 
to be derived from those of former owners or 
tenants, but this does not always follow as a 


cheeseboards in provision shops. Anything matter of course. Priestlands at Redburn, 
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Lincolnshire, may have been, and probably 
was, so called from appertaining to some eccle- 
siastical endowment; on the other hand, it 
may have been the private property of a priest, 
or of some layman who had Priest for a sur- 
name. Smithfield, at Loughton, in Essex 
(8 S. i. 84), may signify land appropriated 
under the old manorial system to the village 
blacksmith, or it may have arisen in recent 
days from having been held by some one who 
bore that common patronymic. Bellfield, a 
name I have met with, but failed to make a 
note of, was probably land appropriated to 
the maintenance of the church’s bell-gear 
and payment of the ringers, or perhaps a 
place en the church bells had Seon cast, 
or it may at one time have belonged to a 
man called Bell. 


Without research among | 


vol. vi. p. 548). It may be that the place 
took its name from ponds or a stream in 
which the flax was steeped before being 
woven into huckaback. 

Hell Hole.—In place-names Hell does not 
necessarily refer to the place of punishment, 
though in some cases, which I believe are 
but few, it may do so. It often means a deep 
hollow or a darksome place. There was a 
Helle Bothe at Spalding (‘Mon. Angl.,’ iii. 
230). There are a Hell Hill and a Hell Wood 
in Yorkshire, and a Hell Hole in Notting- 
hamshire, but I cannot identify the parishes 
to which they belong. There were a Hell 
Mill in Gloucestershire (Smith’s ‘Hundred 
of Berkeley,’ 307) and a Hell Mouth at Cam- 
bridge (Gerarde’s ‘ Herbal,’ ed. 1636, 1390). 
It may be worth noting that there is a barrow 


old documents, which have often been lost or | named Hell’s Hill in Wexié, where Odin is 
are unattainable, it is impossible to come to | said to have been buried (Marryat’s ‘ Year in 


any definite conclusion. 


At West Haddon, | Sweden,’ ii. 376). 


Other places with hell for 


as in most other places, the names are of | an affix have been mentioned to me by friends 


various dates; some apparently very old, 
others dating from the nineteenth century. 

California. — Probably one of a class of 
names given in recent days, adopted from 
foreign places which at the time of the name- 
giving were attracting popular attention. 
There is a cottage in the parish of Messing- 
ham called St. Helena ; i was told by my 
father it was built during the time that 
Napoleon I. was a captive in the Atlantic 
island so named. Some houses in the Frod- 
ingham iron district go by the name of 
America; and I have seen a house near 
Doncaster, in what parish I do not know, 
called New Zealand. There is a New Zealand 
field in the parish of Aldenham, Herts (8 §. 
i. 83). 

Castles, Great.— Possibly an encampment 
or entrenchments have existed here. Castle 
is not uncommonly employed in speaking 
of an entrenchment or earthwork where no 
castle, in the popular sense of the word, has 
ever stood. 

Cockle Close.—Probably so called from a 
handsome plant, bearing reddish - purple 
flowers, which grows among corn. 
*H.E.D.’ 

Copy Moor.—This may have been land 
held by copyhold tenure. In Lincolnshire 
and neighbouring counties copyhold pro- 
perty is frequently spoken of as Copy or 
Copy-lands. 

Huckaback.—The word means a coarse 
linen fabric used for sheets and towels. The 
earliest example given in the ‘H.E.D.’ is of 
the year 1690. Huckaback napkins were in 


use at St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, in 1698 
(Rogers’s 


‘Hist. Agriculture and Prices,’ 


who were not a little indignant at the names 
having been changed by imbecile persons 
who were without reverence for the free 
speech of their forefathers. 

Hunger Wells.—To speculate regarding the 
meaning or origin of Hunger in place-names 
would be rash. Several solutions occur to 
me, none of which is wildly improbable, but 
all very far from convincing. The word is 
widely distributed. Hunger Downs occurs 
at Loughton in Essex (8 8. i. 84), Hunger 
Hill at or near Nottingham (‘Records of 
Nottingham,’ vol. iv. p. 114), and Hunger- 
lands at Aldenham, Herts (7“ S. xii. 383). 

Lord's Piece.—Probably lands belonging to 
the lord of the manor. ‘ 

Lunches. — Query, is not this a form of 
Linch or Lynch? ‘‘Ziline, ridge, slope, 
hill” (Skeat, ‘A.-S. Dict.’). In Lincolnshire 
linch means a balk in a field dividing one 
man’s land from another. It is perhaps 
obsolete now, but was_ not so in 1787, for 
in the ‘Survey of the Manor of Kirton-in- 
Lindsey’ of that date it is stated that “the 
lands in the field are called dales, and the 
linches or green strips on each side are called 
marfurs or meerfurrows.” 

Old Leys. — Ley or Lay, unenclosed grass 
land, which at some time or other had been 

loughed, but had been laid down to grass. 

here is a farm at i 5 Lincolnshire, 

et spoken of as the Olc 78. , 
Man's Close. — Probably land dedi- 
cated in some way or other to the relief of 
the poor. Perhaps settled by deed of gift or 
will before the passing of the Act known as 
the Poor Law of Elizabeth. . 

Toot Hill.—An eminence (7" S. i. 56, 97, 154). 
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Wad Close.—A dialectic form of woad, a 
lant used for dying. This spot has perhaps 
n a place whens woad has been grown. 
It was a my very exhausting to the land, 
and tenant farmers were often prohibited 
from growing it. In many old leases a 
covenant is found making the growth of 
“woad, otherwise called wad,” penal. 
EpWARD PEACOCK. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Tue Wykenamicat Worp “Toys” (9 §, 
xii. 345, 437, 492 ; 10 §S. i. 13, 50).—I should 
like to thank Pror. Skear for the opinion 
which my solicitation (at the third reference) 
induced him to express (at the fourth) upon 
the various derivations assigned to this word. 
The question, When did the word come into 
use at Winchester? may perhaps be material 
to the question, What is its true origin? and 
for this reason I[ offer the following evidence 
that the word was already current among the 
boys in 1771. I have a manuscript copy of a 
series of letters written during 1770 and 1771 
by a “commoner” to his brother who was 
absent from the school on account of ill- 
health, and the following passage occurs in 
one of these letters, which is dated Winton, 
30 June, 1771 :— 

“The mice have found means to get: into the well | 
of your under Toys; and to make a little havock | 
with some of your Papers: your upper Toys I found | 
open, nothing is missing as I can find except the 
sixth Volume of Pope’s Works.” 

I imagine that the writer meant by “upper 
Toys” the cupboard which formed the ny | 

nis 


art of his brother’s bureau, and that t 
ureau was similar to the bureaux which are 
sketched in the illustration at p. 20 of Words- 
worth’s ‘The College of St. Mary Winton near 
Winchester ’ (1848), and at p. 226 of Walcott’s 
‘William of Wykeham and his Colleges’ 
(1852). (See also the picture of ‘Seventh 
Chamber’ in Radclyffe’s ‘ Memorials of Win- 
chester College.’) Mr. R. B. Mansfield, no 
doubt, had bureaux of this kind in his mind’s 
eye when he py his definition of “ toys” 
which I cited at the third reference. These 
simple movable bureaux have now been 
superseded at Winchester generally, if not 
entirely, by fixed furniture of a somewhat 
more complex character. The word “toys” 
has been transferred to this furniture, and 
accordingly a a **toys” now mean, as a 
rule, certain fixed furniture which has been 


allotted to him for his own use. Specimens 
of the old bureaux, however, still exist, and 
one of them is preserved in the college 
museum. 


The mere fact that space is occupied by the 


furniture allotted toeach boy does not justify 


acceptance of the derivation of “toys” from 
“Fr. toise=a fathom,” which is offered by 
the authors of the useful book mentioned at 
the last reference. They give no historical 
evidence pointing to a connexion between 
“toys” and foise, and until some evidence of 
the supposed connexiovn has been given, it 
seems prudent to abstain from regarding this 
derivation as satisfactory. 

In view of Pror. SkEat’s suggestion that 
the word may be only “a peculiar use of the 
common E. toy,” I venture to quote the follow- 
ing passage from Addison’s ‘Remarks on 
Italy’ (Hurd’s edition of Addison’s ‘ Works,’ 
vol. ii., 1811, p. 167) :— 

‘One cannot but be amazed to see such a pro- 
fusion of wealth laid out in coaches, trappings, 
tables, cabinets, and the like precious toys, in 
which there are few princes in Europe who equal 
them.” 

This passage is cited in the ‘Century Dic- 
tionary,’ vol. vi., under “ toy,” with a reference 
to Bohn’s edition of Addison, i. 504. H. C. 


Sapier’s WELLS PLAY ALLUDED TO BY 
Worpsworta (10 i. 7, 70).—It may in- 
terest H. W. B. to know that in an unpub- 
lished letter from Mary Lamb to Dorothy 
Wordsworth, postmarked 11 July, 1803, is 
this passage :— 

** We went last week with Southey and Rickman 
and his sister to Sadlers Wells, the lowest and most 
London-like of all (of] any London amusements— 


the entertainments were ‘ Goody Two Shoes,’ ‘ Jack 


the Giant Killer,’ and ‘ Mary of Buttermere’! pe 
Mary was very happily married at the end of the 
piece, toa sailor her former sweetheart—we had a 
prodigious fine view of her father's house in the vale 
of Buttermere—mountains very like large haycocks, 
and a lake like nothing at all—if you had been 
with us, would you have laughed the whole time 
like Charles and Miss Rickman or gone to sleep as 
Southey and Rickman did.” 
E. V. Lucas. 


Ricuarp Nasu (9 §. xi. 445; xii. 15, 116, 
135, 272, 335, 392, 493 ; 10° S. i. 32).—The con- 
fusion over the so-called Chesterfield epigram 
has arisen mainly from the fact that there 
was always (at least for more than one hun- 
dred Ae fifty years) a statue, as now, of 
Beau Nash in the Bath Pump Room, but no 
picture of him. It was natural that some 
should conclude that the correct reading was 
“the statue (not picture) placed the busts 
between.” The lines were, however, written 
before the statue was carved. When a second 
assembly room was opened on the Terrace 
Walk (called, after the lessee, “ Wiltshire’s ”) 
in 1729-30, it was adorned, it is believed, with 
a full-length portrait of Nash (then in the 
height of his popularity), which was sup- 
ported by the busts of Newton and Pope, 
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the latter being at the time a frequent visitor. 
Jane Brereton, who died in 1740, struck by 
the incongruous combination, wrote the sub- 
joined poem, which is entitled ‘On Mr. 
Nash’s icture, full length, between the busts 
of Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. Pope,’ and, as 
will be seen, it must have formed the basis of 
the later epigram :— 


The old Egyptians hid their wit 
In dress 

To give men pains to search for it 
And please themselves with guess. 


Moderns to tread the selfsame path 
And exercise our parts 

Place figures in a room at Bath; 
Forgive them, God of Arts! 


Newton, if I may judge aright, 
All wisdom doth express : 

His knowledge gives mankind new light, 
Adds to their happiness. 


Pope is the emblem of true wit, 
The sunshine of the mind ; 

Read o’er his works for proof of it, 
You ’ll endless pleasure find. 


Nash represents man in the mass, 
Made up of wrong and right, 

Sometimes a knave, sometimes an ass, 
Now blunt and now polite. 


The picture placed the busts between 
Adds to the thought much strength : 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly’s at full length. 
Bath. 


| pleasantly u 


rtrait at Eton of Rous in his robes as 


peaker. His father Sir Anthony married, 
as his second wife, the mother of John Pym, 
the statesman. R. Bay ey. 


**CONSTANTINE PEBBLE” (9% §. xii. 506; 
10“ §. i. 33).—A really excellent illustration 
and description of the above are to be found 
under the heading of ‘On Cromlechs’ on 
p. 64, vol. vi. of the Saturday Magazine for 
14 February, 1835. It commences :— 

“The accompanying engraving exhibits a view of 
an insulated rock, popularly termed a Cromlech, 
standing on a moor in the parish of Constantine, in 
Cornwall, and called by the people of the country 
* The Tolmen.’” 

The article concludes :— 

“The Tolmen points due north and south, is 
33 feet in length, 18 feet in width in the widest 
part, and 14 feet 6 inches in depth, 97 feet in cir- 
cumference, and is calculated by admeasurement 
to contain 750 tons of stone.” 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Bradford. 


Error in 
(10% §. i. 4).—The error which Mr. Etror 
HopckIn has noticed in some copies of this 
work appears also in the Grenville copy in 
the British Museum (G. 10564), in which the 
clumsy alteration obtrudes itself very un- 

n the eye. I do not Benn 
ODGKIN has seen this copy. 
8S. J. Atpricu. 


whether Mr. 


Penrita (10 §. i. 29).—The editorial note | 
says, “ Penrith is still pronounced Perith in | 
the North.” As a North-Countryman, I 
should like to point out that those letters 
do not in these days, and especially in the 
South, sufficiently represent the pronun- | 
ciation. Peerith would be better. By-the- | 
by, is Perth (pronounced very similarly in 
Scotland) a name of the same origin and | 
meaning ? 

In the same direction it might be noted 
that “Peercy” is the spelling in many | 
ancient Northern documents of the old sur- | 
name Percy (e.g., “the Peercy Fee,” &c.) ;| 
and presumably a ” would not be 

ronounced as we usually now ee, 

ercy. ALBUS. 


Rous or Rowse Famrity (9 §. xii. 487 ; 
10“ §. i. 55).—For Speaker Francis Rous see 
also ‘ D.N.B.’ and the Rev. Douglas Macleane’s 
‘History of Pembroke College’ (Oxford His- 
torical Society, 1897, pp. 291-6), whereat he 
founded the existing Eton Scholarship. The 
College possesses a half-length portrait of 
him, in which he is represented er a 
tall wide-brimmed hat. There is anot er | 


|Isitasurname? On the contrary, it seems 


New Southgate. 


CARDIGAN AS A SURNAME (10S. i. 67).— 


to exist only as a territorial title. lf G. H. W. 
refers to the earldom, the pedigree is, of 
course, in Burke. But it only goes back to 
the wedding, early in the eighteenth century, 
of a Bruce with a Lord Cardigan of another 
family. D. 


SaLep or Sartor (9 §. xii. 448). — The 
vending of ‘‘saloop,” as it was more gene- 
rally called, among the street-barrow men of 
London, is now, I think, quite an extinct 
calling. Its use began to be superseded by 
tea and coffee about the year 1831, up to 
which time it had supplied the humble needs 
of the early wayfarers in the same way that 
coffee does now. It was when coffee became 
cheaper, with all its accessory adulterations, 
that it began entirely to displace saloop. See 
Henry Mayhew’s ‘London Labour and the 
London Poor,’ 1851, vol. i. p. 191 seg. The 
beverage was originally made from salep, 
the roots of Orchis mascula, a common plant 
of our meadows, the tubers of which, being 
cleaned and peeled, are lightly browned in 
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an oven. It was much recommended in the 
last century by Dr. Percival, partly as con- 
taining the largest portion of nutritious 
matter in the smallest space. John Timbs, 
F.S.A., the author of ‘Something for Every- 
body ’ (g.v. p. 200), remembered many saloop- 
stalls in our streets. The date of that work 
is 1861. J. Hotpen MacMIcHAkL. 


Mr. Ctark will find a good deal about this 
concoction in the new edition of Yule’s 
* Anglo-Indian Glossary,’ s.v. ‘Saleb,’ where 
references are given to articles in ‘N. & Q.’ 
on its modern use. W. Crooke. 


“Lost IN A CONVENT'S SOLITARY GLOOM” 
(10% §. i. 67) is to be found in Pope’s ‘ Eloisa 
to Abelard,’ 1. 38. R. 


[Mr. YARDLEY also refers to Pope. ] 


Brrcn-sap (9 xi. 467; xii. 50, 
296; 10% S. i, 18).—William Simpson, of 
Wakefield, in his ‘Hydrologia Chymica,’ 
1669, p. 328, writes :— 

** If you wound a branch of the birch tree, or lop 
the bole thereof, in March, if it be done below, 
near the ground, the latex thence issuing is a mere 
insipid water; but if a branch of about 3 fingers 
thickness be wounded to the semidiameter thereof, 
and fill’d with wooll, it weeps forth a subacid 
liquor in great abundance, insomuch that in one 
day such a wounded branch may give 8 or 10 pound 
of that liquor: concerning the vertue whereof 
Helmont saith, Qui in ipso lithiasis tormento 
solatur aftlictos, tribus quatuorve cochlearibus 
assumptis, viz. that it gives help, in the torments 
of the stone, being taken to the quantity of three 
or four spoonfulls: which he saith is balsamus 
lithiasis merus.” 

W. C. B. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Admissions to the College of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cambridge. Part ILI. 1715-67. Edited, with 
Notes, by Robert F. Scott. (Cambridge, Deighton, 
Bell & Co.) 

Tue Senior Bursar of St. John’s has here continued 

the work which Prof. J. E. B. Mayor began in a 

manner worthy of his predecessor, and of a splendid 

foundation. We cannot speak, in fact, too highly 


of the great care and research which have gone to | 


the elucidation of details in the careers of Johnians. 
The Register is one of bare names, but by the aid 
of various sources, including our own columns, 
parish registers, the Gentleman's Magazine, and 
other collections known to specialists, a large mass 


of illuminating detail has been secured. When we | 
add that the indexes are ber ange pn complete, in- 
shools, and two | 


cluding one of counties, another of sc 
of trades, in English and Latin respectively, it will 
be seen that the volume is a model of what such a 
thing should be. 

This was an infructuous time in Cambridge his- 
tory, and these admissions include no names of 
the highest mark ; still they do not fail to interest 


us a good deal. Looking for men associated with 

ohnson, we come across “ Demosthenes” Taylor, 
the most silent man that the Doctor ever saw, yet 
one who could change, in the right company, from 
the laborious student to the festive companion with 
wonderful rapidity, left forty volumes of common- 
place books, played cards well, and was an elegant 
carver. Soame Jenyns, a review of whose book on 
*The Nature and Origin of Evil’ brought Johnson 
repute, also wrote an ‘ Essay on Dancing,’ famous 
in its day, and was by no means such a fool as the 
Doctor and Boswell made out. Johnson's “ most 
exquisite critical essay ” anywhere, as Boswell calls 
it, its victim and subject never forgave, writing a 
scurrilous epitaph on his reviewer many years later. 
Johnians of this time also were Dr. Heberden, who 
attended Johnson on his deathbed, and the satirist 
Churchill, whom Boswell defended against the 
charge of being a blockhead. 

Many singular characters appear in these pages, 
and no one can fail to be ean with the cheerful- 
ness and hilarity which is so frequently noted as 
a characteristic of these university men. From 
our own columns is quoted a curious account 
of the marriage of Robert Lamb, who wrote books 
on chess and the battle of Flodden, and selected a 
| carrier's daughter he had not seen for many years 

as his spouse. She was to make herself known to 
him by walking down the street with a tea-caddy 
under her arm. She did so, but he was too absent- 
minded to be there, though he met and married 
her in due course through the intervention of an 
old Customs- House officer. 

An odd forgotten worthy is Dr. John Brown, 
the author of ‘ Barbarossa,’ a play for which Garrick 
wrote Prologue and Epilogue, and a book on the 
manners of the times which in 1757 went through 
seven editions. His reputation for organizing edu- 
cation was such that he was engaged to go to 
Russia by the Empress, and given 1,000/. for the 
journey, which his ill-health prevented. There 
were very serious people about in these days, too, 
such as the Hulse of various theological benefac- 
tions to the University, who left a will of nearly 
four hundred pages of closely written manuscript! 

Next to Horne Tooke, on whom there are three 
pages of excellent notes, comes Stephen Fovargue, 
who in 1770 horsewhipped and kicked a “ Jip,” as 
Cole spells it. The Jip died, and Fovargue ab- 
sconded to France, and played the violin in the 
streets of Paris as a beggar. Finally, in 1774 he 
returned “‘to Cambridge in long dirty ruffles, his 

| hair tied up with a piece of pack-thread, and in a 
sailor’s jacket, and yellow trousers,” and was ac- 
quitted on the deposition of various doctors, as the 
| college servant had been in ill-health for some time 
| before being maltreated. What romance and 
| adventure such careers, illuminated by the ad- 
mirable collections of Cole, Nichols, and others, 
and the exemplary research of the editor of this 
Register, afford may be guessed from our quotations. 
We wish that other great foundations of Oxford 
| and Cambridge would imitate that of St. John the 
Evangelist in the zealous collection of materials 
growing every day harder to find. 


| 


Songs of the Vine, with a Medley for Maltworms. 
Selected and edited by William G. Hutchinson. 
(Bullen.) 

Tur parentage of this volume constitutes a voucher 

for its merits. Selected by Mr. Hutchinson, and 

published by Mr. Bullen, taste and judgment have 
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presided over its birth, and it is the most cujepetts 


work of its class to which the enlightened and 
sympathetic student may turn. Ale and beer songs 
we have in plenty; but we know not where else to 
int to so a collection of bacchanalian 
yrics. Not only Mr. Bullen, but the late W. E. 
Henley has assisted in the task of selection. The 
opening poem consists of the immortal drinking- 
song assigned somewhat dubiously to Walter Mapes. 
From this, however, one or two stanzas, especially 
that beginning 
Magis quam ecclesiam diligo tabernam, 
disappear, a matter of which we do not complain, 
but for which we are sorry. Leigh Hunt’s familiar 
translation is given. Much of this is good. Would 
not the following be a better rendering of the first 
stanza 
In a tavern I propose to end = — a-drinking, 
With the wine-stoup near my hand to seize when I 
am sinking ; 
That celestial choirs may sing, sweet angel voices 
linking, 
God be merciful to one who drank well without 
shrinking. 
The credit of writing the famous “ Back and side 
o bare” is withdrawn from Bishop Still; but the 
Ay John Home, of ‘ Douglas’ fame, is responsible 
for the praise of claret, and the Rev. John Black- 
lock, DD, for that of punch, while Dean Aldrich 
is credited with the five excellent ‘ Reasons for 
Drinking.’ Those who supply the remaining lyrics 
include Lyly, Shakespeare, Jonson, Herrick, Henr 
Vaughan, Congreve, Dr. Johnson, Sheridan, Gold- 
smith, Burns, Blake, Thackeray, and innumerable 
others, besides some few writers of later date. It 
is a fine collection, truly, almost the only really 
immortal lyric we fail to see being that concerning 
* All our men were very merry,’ which probably 
does not come into the scheme. A | pes assigned 
to Thackeray, called ‘ Commanders of the Faithful,’ 
we knew very many years ago in a different form. 
Permission has been obtained to insert Sir Theo- 
dore Martin’s (or Aytoun’s) ‘ Dirge of the Drinker.’ 
We repeat that for those to whom bacchanalian 
chants appeal the volume will bring unending 
delight. 


The Judicial Dictionary of Words and Phrases 
Judicially Interpreted. By F. Stroud. Second 
Edition. 3 vols. (Sweet & Maxwell.) 

Stxce the appearance in 1880, from the same pub- 

lishers, of the first edition, Stroud’s ‘ Judicial 

Dictionary’ has been enlarged to thrice its original 

size. ‘This is due in part to the amplification of 

materials. The augmentation of size may, how- 
ever, be taken as a proof of the utility of a work 
which is, in its way, unique, and has, as its author 
justly observes, neither predecessor nor rival. Its 
first and most obvious appeal is to lawyers, to 
the more intellectual and philosophical among 
whom it is indispensable. Its aims extend, how- 
ever, far beyond this limited circle, since it is 
sought to make it “the authoritative Interpreter 
of the English of Affairs for the British Empire.” 

Even here its utility does not end, and the 

philologist will do well to have it at his hand 

and consult it as a work independent of, even if 
supplementary to, accepted dictionaries. It is not 

a law lexicon, but a dictionary of words and phrases 

which have received interpretation by the judges. 

Not easy is it to convey to those who are unfamiliar 


with the work an idea of its nature and methods. 
A basis is to be found in works such as Cowel’s 
‘Interpreter’ and the like, but the general mass 
of information is derived from decisions in the 
various courts. A preliminary ‘Table of Cases’ 
occupies over one hundred and twenty closely 
printed pages in double columns, to which a ‘ Table 
of Statutes’ adds some fifty pages more, other 
lists of abbreviations bringing the preliminary 
matter up to two hundred and twenty pages. 
Sometimes the information given is purely legal, 
as when, under ‘Cheese,’ we are told, with a cross- 
reference to ‘ Margarine,’ that what is known as 
cheese contains ‘‘no fat derived otherwise than 
from milk”; sometimes it seems arbitrary, as when 
we find, under ‘Crew,’ that “the crew does not 
always mean the whole crew.”’ Sometimes, again, 
it is of widespread influence, as when we meet the 
many definitions of ‘Crime.’ Often it is technical, 
as under headings such as ‘ Negative Pregnant’ ; 
sometimes, again, the information supplied is vir- 
tually negative, as when we hear that ‘“‘ the word 
‘indecently’ has no definite legal meaning,” or 
learn that “ ‘negligence’ is not an affirmative 
word,” but is ‘‘the absence of such care, skill, and 
diligence as it was the duty of the person to brin 
to the performance of the work which he is sai 
not to have performed.” Any work that facilitates 
reference, and in so doing saves time, is of extreme 
importance, and in this respect, as in others, the 
present book should be found in every library of 
reference, private as well as public. 


The Collected Poems of Lord de Tabley. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 


THESE collected poems of John Byrne Leicester 
Warren, third and last Lord de Tabley, are issued 
without any form of preface or introduction beyond 
an inserted slip to the effect that a single poem, 
entitled ‘Orpheus in Hades,’ is reprinted from the 
Nineteenth Century by permission of Mr. [Sir] James 
T. Knowles. They include, presumably, all that is 
found worthy of preservation in the volumes issued 
respectively in 1859 and 1862 under the pseudonym 
of George Fr. Preston, and in 1863 and 1868 under 
that of William Lancaster, the anonymously pub- 
lished tragedies of ‘ Philoctetes’ and * Orestes,’ and 
the verses subsequently given (1873, 1876) under the 
writer’s own name. Their reappearance has been 
»receded by that of selections, which would, it might 
ave been supposed, have sufficed for the require- 
ments of the average reader. There is, however, a 
class—with which we sympathize—which, if it is to 
have a poet at all, ooke for him in his entirety, 
and to this the present volume appeals. Lord de 
Tabley’s poems are the products of a thoughtful, 
highly eulsbooted. and richly endowed mind, which 
at its best rises near inspiration. They have been 
sadly overpraised by writers who should know 
better, but who may be pardoned, perhaps, the 
desire to find in the dead level of mediccrity of 
modern verse some promise of better things, and 
they owe something to unconscious imitation of the 
best models. The subjects are largely classical, but 
are not treated in the conventional manner. It is 
curious, indeed, to encounter a tragedy with the 
title of ‘ Orestes’ containing no mention of Pylades, 
Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, or Electra, and yet 
dealing with the slaying of a mother’s paramour. 
In observation of nature Lord de Tabley is always 
at his best. Sometimes, as in ‘The Nymph and 
the Hunter,’ the subject of which is quasi-classical, 
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he shows a fervid imagination, His style is fre- 
quently too elaborate, but his book deserves, and 
will receive, a welcome. ‘On a Portrait of Sir 
John Suckling’ (p. 277) is an interesting poem. To 
it is appended a foot-note making a promise which 
is nowhere fulfilled. 


The Cathedral Church of St. Patrick. By J. H- 
Bernard, D.D. (Bell & Sons.) 
To “ Bell’s Cathedral Series” has been added a 
volume on the cathedral church of St. Patrick, 
Dublin, compiled by the Dean. In addition to 
the miscellaneous documents contained in the 
*Dignitas Decani’ which were used by Monck 
Mason in his ‘ History of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
the Patent Rolls and Papal Registers published 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls have 
been laid under contribution, so that the volume 
is complete as regards historical information. In 
addition to illustrations from Monck Mason’s 
monumental work, from Ware’s ‘ Antiquities,’ from 
Malton’s ‘ Dublin,’ and from Whitelaw’s * History 
of Dublin,’ the work is enriched by photographic 
views, reissues of ancient prints, and reproductions 
of brasses, &c. A list of the Deans of St. Patrick’s, 
from William FitzGuido in 1219 to the writer of 
the present volume, is appended. These, of course, 
comprise Philip Norris, 1457, excommunicated by 
Pope Eugenius IV.; William King, subsequently 


Archbishop; and Jonathan Swift. The bust of | 


the last named in Carrara marble, pene in 
1775 by a nephew of Alderman Faulkner, is also 
iven. Swifts remains are buried in the nave. 
)f Stella, who is buried near Swift, the Dean says, 
“Her sad and strange history has never been fully 
revealed to the world, and her relations with the 
Dean (Swift] will, probably, always be a mystery. 


How to Decipher and Study Old Documents. By 
E. E. Thoyts (Mrs. John Hautenville Cope). 
(Stock.) 

Tren years have elapsed since the appearance of 
Mrs. Cope’s useful and well-arranged volume (see 
$* S. iv. 160), and a second edition is now forth- 
coming. For the young student it is probably the 
most serviceable work in existence. The old intro- 
duction of Mr. Trice Martin is reproduced. In 
her preface the author answers the objection we 
advanced in our previous notice against her second 
chapter on handwriting, and insists that a careful 
study of every line and letter is useful, a statement 
we are prepared to accept. We had, indeed, no 
notion then, nor have we now, of censure, the book 
for its purpose being entitled to high — We 
hope Mrs. Cope will long continue her labours, and 
sometimes, as she has done previously, favour us 
with the results. 

Tue Record of the Summer Excursions of the 

per Norwood Atheneum for 1903 is full of 

interest. The ag visited include Clandon and 

Merrow, when Mr. Charles Wheeler, the chairman 

for the year, conducted. The manor of West 

Clandon dates back to Edward II. The house 

was imparked in 1521, and in the days of 

Charles I. enlarged and improved by Sir Richard 

Onslow. “The present mansion was built by 

Thomas, the second Earl, in 1731, from designs by 

Giacomo Leoni, a Venetian.” The next ramble 

was to Warnham Court, Mr. gd Virgoe being 

the leader. The manor was held by William de 

Saye in 1272. Its present ris Mr. Charles 

“T. Lucas. The party afterwards visited the new 


Christ’s Hospital Schools at Horsham, erected at 
a cost of 300,000. The buildings contain “ forty 
miles of hot-water pipes and ninety-eight miles 
of electric wires.” Another place visited was 
Holmbury Camp, when Mr. T. H. Alexander read 
a paper. Mr. William Frederick Potter took the 
ramblers to Bexley Heath and Crayford. Crayford 
Church is remarkable for its nave, which “has the 
very singular plan of a row of columns and arches 
down the centre, abutting against the chancel arch.” 
Mr. W. T. Vincent, the antiquary, of Woolwich, 
informed Mr. Potter “that he believes the only 
other example of this kind in England is in the 
church at Grasmere, Westmoreland.” At Bexley 
the Red House. erected by William Morris in 1859, 
was visited. It was of this house that Rossetti 
wrote in 1862, Above all, I wish you could see the 
house Morris has brilt for himself in Kent. It is 
a most noble work in every way, and more a m 
than a house, such as anything else could lead you 
to conceive, but an admirable place to live in, too.” 
In another trip Mr. Frank E. Spiers conducted the 
last of his series of visits to Oxford. Mr. G. H. 
excursion was to Roydon and Nether 
Hall. Selsdon Park, as well as Redbourne and 
Hemel Hempstead, by the editors, form interesting 
papers. as also does * Horton and Wraysbury,’ by 
Mr. Theophilus Pitt, who has been chosen as the 
future editor of the annual transactions, to succeed 
Mr. J. Stanley and Mr. W. F. Harradence, who 
have ably edited the ‘ Record’ during the t 
eleven years. We cordially wish the new editor 
like success. 


Motices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices :-— 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, angen | after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com. 
munication Duplicate.” 

Sreer-Hore (“‘ Nelson's Signal ”).—See the autho- 
rities quoted at 8 8. xi. 405; xii. 9. 

H. Buii.—* Kismet” equals fate. For 
“* Facing the music” see the articles in 8 §. ix., x. 

CorRIGENDA.— Ante, p. 18, col. 2, 15, for “ voiz” 
read voix. P. 65, col. 1, 1. 7 from foot, for “ Janes” 
read James. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week's ATHENEZUM contains Articles on 


A QUEEN of TEARS. CAMBRIDGE and its STORY. 
NELSON and the NEAPOLITAN JACOBINS. The LIFE of NERO. 
A SHORT HISTORY of ANCIENT PEOPLES, ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The Arguments on Either Side of the Fiscal Question ; The Fields of France ; 
Sidelights on the Court of irance; Labour and other Questions in South Africa; Toryism ; New 
Translations of Dumas; The Juvenile Work of the Lambs; Poems by Ann and Jane Taylor; A 
French Book on Submarine Vessels ; Thackeray’s ‘ Critical Papers’; The Book of Garden Furniture; 
The Sunday School Union; Burke and Lodge’s Peerage, 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS from DOROTHY WORDSWORTH; MILTONIC ELISION; The ASSO- 
CIATION of HEAD MASTERS ; SIBYLLA NOVELLO; A CHART of OXFORD PRINTING; 
SALE. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE:—Books on Birds; Research Notes; Mr. J. C, Budgett ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—The New Gallery; S, A. Strong; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Music in Paris ; Gossip; Performances Next Week, 
DRAMA :—‘ The Dynasts’; ‘Joseph Entangled’; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHENA:UM for January 16 contains Articles on 


RECENT BOOKS on JAPAN. CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPEDIA of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN on the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

The SECOND DUKE of BUCKINGHAM. 

NEW NOVELS :—General George; Jemima; The Boy, some Horses, and a Girl; Roderick Taliaferro ; 
Stepping Blindfold ; Cambria’s Chieftain ; The Conquest. 

MILITARY BOOKS, SHORT STORIES, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The German Emperor's Speeches ; From a Woman's Note-Book ; London on 
Thames in Bygone Days; The Hundred Best English Lyrical Poems; Memoir of B. F. Stevens ; 
A Versatile Professor; Record of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum ; ‘The Hibbert Journal. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

MR, W. J. C. MOENS; The CAMBRIDGE STUDIES SYNDICATE; GEORGE GISSING; The 
ASSOCIATION of ASSISTANT MASTERS; MISS OTTE; MILTONIC ELISION; M. 
HIPPOLYTE MARINONI, 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Nature of Man; The Care of a House ; Euclid and his Revisers; Societies ; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Roman Archeology ; The Old Masters at Burlington House ; Jean Léon Gérdme ; Gossip, 

MUSIC :—‘Ib and Little Christina’; Broadwood Concert; Popular Concerts; Miniature feries of 
Musicians ; Haydn Collections ; Gossip; Performances Next Wee 

DRAMA :—‘The Question’; ‘Bohémos’; ‘The Widow Woos’; ‘Swift and Vanessa’; Season of 
German Plays; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athenwum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents, 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, W.C,, 


AND AT THE 


Principal Railway Bookstalls. 


HISTORY, Works in all Classes of Literature. 


BIOGRAPHY, Newest and Best Books of General Interest 
TRAVEL, 


added as published. 


FICTION, Subscriptions commence at any date, and 


POETRY, are transferable to any of the 800 Bookstall 
and Town Depots FREE OF CHARGE, 


SCIENCE, 


Books delivered at all Depots Carriage Paid. 


THEOLOGY, 


REVIEWS, &c. Terms on application. 


Many Thousands of Surptus Lisrary Books and New Remarnpers, 
suitable for Libraries (Public or Private), Book Clubs, School 
Prizes, and Presents, offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION AT THE RAILWAY BOOK- 
STALLS, OR 186, STRAND, W.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. ; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Athenzam Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.—Saturday, Jenwory 20, 14. 
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